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POETRY. 
From the Edinburgh Literary Gazette, 
STANZAS. 
I stood upon the sunless shore 


Beside oblivion’s sea, 
“ tr saw its sluggish waves break o’er 


The by-gone yesterday — 
_ *[he last of the departed year 
« © Joined in the lapse of time’s career, 


The past eternity. 

It melancholy sight 

o see it part fromiday, 

And dim among the depths of night; 
Fade with its dreams away; .g, 

And dark and shapeless with it go, 

A thousand hopes once rich in glow, 
Born in its hour’s decay. ’ 


A cold thrill to my feeling taught 
How much there was of mine 

Gone with that year of perish’d thought, 
And ill-delayed design— 

A part, too, of the vital gleam 

Quench’d beneath Time’s incessant stream, 
A march towards decline. 


From out those waves no palmy isle 
Uprears its sunny hea‘, 
Where shipwreck’d Hope may light her smile; 
Boundless, and drear, and dread, 
The billows break without 4 roar, 
‘‘Nameless” is stamped upon the shore; 
And “Death”—there all is dead, 


And Love turns trembling from the sight, 
Hiding his face with fear; 
And Beauty shrinks in pale affright, 
And Fame stands silent near, 
And Glory’s laurels shrink and die, 
Changeless along one brow and eye, 
But they are of despair. 


Al! watch the last skirts of the year— 
The wreck of minutes done, 

In those sleep waters disappear 
For ever trom the sun; 

Leaving a dead tranquility, 

As when a mighty ship at sea 
Has just gone wildly down! 


TALES. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
IXION IN HEAVEN. 
By the author of pos Fleming and Vivian 
wey. 
“Others say it was only a cloud, &e. 
Vid. Lemprier’s Class. Dict. Art. Irion. 

The King of Thessaly entered the Hall of 
Music, with its golden walls and crystal dome. 
The Queen of Heaven was reclining in an easy 
chair, cutting out peacocks in small sheets of 
note paper. Minerva was making a pencil ob- 
servation on a manuscript copy of the song:-— 
Apollo listened with deference to her laudatory 
criticisms. Another divine dame, standing by 
the side of Euterpe, who was seated by the hall, 
looked up as Ixion entered. The wild liquid 
glance of her soft but radiant countenance de- 
noted the famed Goddess of Beauty. 

Juno just acknowledged the entrance of 1Ix- 
ion by a slight and very haughty inclination of 
the head, and then resumed her employment.— 
Minerva asked him his opinion of her amend- 
ment, of which he greatly approved. Apollo 
greeted him with a melancholy smile, and con- 
gratulated him on being mortal. Venus com- 
plimented him on his visit to Olympus, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure she experienced in making 
his acquaintance. 

‘What do you think of Heaven?’ inquired 
Venus in a soft still voice, and with a smile like 
summer lightning. 

‘I never found it so enchanting as at this mo- 
ment,’ replied Ixion. 

‘A little dull. For myself I pass my time 
chiefly at Cuidos : you must come and visit me 
there. ’Tis the most charming place in the 
world. Tis said, you know, that our onions are 
like other people’s roses. We willtake care of 
you, if your wife come.’ 

‘Nofear ofthat. She always remainsat home 
and piques herself on her domestic virtues, which 
rete pickling and quarrelling with her hus- 


_ ‘Ah! I see you are a droll. Very good 
indeed. Well, for my part I like a watering 
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‘are always in the way. 


place existence. Cuidos, Paphos, Cythera— 
you will usually find me at one of these places. 
i like the easy distraction of a career without 
any visible result, At these fascinating spots 
your gloomy race, to whom by-the-by, Iam ex- 
ceedingly partial, appear emancipated from the 
wearing fetters oftheir regular, dull, orderly, 
methodical, moral, political toiling existence. I 
pride myself upon being the Goddess of water- 


ing places. You really must pay mea visit at 


Cuidos. 

* Such an invitation requires no repetition.— 
And Cuidos is your favorite spot?’ 

Why, it was so, but of late it has become so 
inundated with the invalid Asiatics and valetu- 
dinarian Persians, that the simultaneous influx 
of the handsome heroes who Swam in from the 
Islands to Jook after their daughters scarcely 
compensate for the annoying presence of their 
yellow faces and shaking limbs. 


‘No, I think, onthe whole, Paphos is my fa- 
vorite.’ 

‘IT have heard of its magnificent luxury.’ 

‘Oh! ’tis lovely! Quite my idea of country 
life. Nota single tree! When Cyprus is very 
hot, you run to Paphos for a sea breeze ; and are 
sure to meet every one whose presence is in the 
least desirable. All the bores remain behind, as 
if by instinct,’ 

*[ remember when we married, we talked of 
passing the honey moon at Cythera, but Dia 
would have her waiting maid anda band box 
stuffed between us in a chariot, so I got sulkey 
after the first stage and returned by myself.’ 

‘You are quite right. I hate band boxes: they 
You would have liked 


|Cythera if you had been in the least in love.— 
High rock and green knolls, bowery woods, 


winding walks and delicious sunsets. I have not 
been much of late,’ continued the Goddss some- 
what sad and serious, ‘since--but I will not talk 
sentiment to Ixton.’ 

‘Do you think, then, I am insensible?? 

‘Tea,’ 

‘Perhaps you are right. 
callous.’ 

‘So Lhave heard. How very odd!” 

So saying, the Goddess glided away and salu- 
ted Mars, who at that moment entered the hall. 
Lxion was presented to the military hero, who 
looked fierce and bowed stiffly. The King of 
Thessaly turned upon his heel. Minerva open- 
ed her album, and invited him to inscribe a stan- 
za 


We mortals grow 


‘ Goddess of Wisdom,’ replied the King, ‘un- 
less you inspire me,: the virgin page must re- 
main pure as thyself. I can scarcely sign a de- 
cree.’ 

‘Is it [xion of Thessaly Who says this? Ope 
who has seen so much, and, if am not much 
mistaken, has felt and thought so much. I can 
easily conceive way such a mind may desire.to 
veil its movements from the common herd, but 
pray concede to Minerva, the gratifying com- 
pliment of assuring her that she is the exception 
for whom this rule has been established.’ 

‘1 seem to listen to the inspired music of an 
oracle. Give me a pen.’ 

‘Here is one, plucked from a sacred owl.’ 

‘So! Iwrite. There! Will it do? 

Minerva read the inscription. 

“Thave seen the world, and more than the 
world: 1 have studied the heart ef man, and 
now [ consort with Immortals. The fruit of 
my tree of knowlege is plucked, and it is 
this: ‘Adventures are to the Adventurous.’ 

Written in the Album of Minerva, by 

Ixton 1N Heaven.” 

“Tis brief,’ said the Goddess, with a musing 
air, ‘but full.of meaning. You have a daring 
soul and pregnant mind.’ 

‘I have dared much; what I may produce we 
have yet to see.’ 

‘I must to Jove,’ said Minerva, ‘to council.— 
We shall meet again. Farewell, Ixion.’ 

‘Farewell, Glaucopis.’ 

The King of Thessaly stood away from the 
remaining guests, and leaned with folded arms 
and pensive brow against a wreathed column, 
Mars listened to Venus with an air of deep devo- 
tion. Euterpe played an inspiring accompani- 
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ment to their conversation. The Queen of Hea- 
ven seemed engrossed in the creation of her pa- 
per peacocks. 

Ixion advanced and seated himself on a couch 
near Juno. His manner was divested of that 
reckless bearing and careless coolness by which 
it was in general distinguished. He was, per- 
haps, even a little embarrassed. His ready 
tongue deserted him. At length he spoke. 

‘Has yoar Majesty ever heard of the Peacock 
of the Queen of Mesopotamia?’ 

‘No,’ replied Juno, with stately reserve; and 
then she added with an air of indifferent curio- 
sity. ‘Is it inany way remarkable 

‘Its breast isof silver, its wings of gold, its 
eyes of carbuncle, its claws of amethyst.’ 

“And its tai!’ eagerly inquired Juno.’ 

‘That is a Secret,’ replied Ixion. The tail is 
the most wonderful part of all.’ 

‘Oh! tell me, pray tell me?’ 

‘I forget.’ 

‘No, no, no: it is impossible!’ exclaimed the 
animated Juno. ‘Provoking mortal!’ continued 
the Goddess. ‘Let me entreat you; tell me im- 
mediately.’ 

‘There is a reason which prevents me.’ 

‘What can it be? How very odd!~-What rea- 
son can it possibly be? Now tell me; asa par- 
ticular, a personal favor, I request you to tell 
me. 

‘What? The tail orthe reason? The tail is 
wonderful, but the reason is much more so. I 
can only tell one. Now choose.’ 

‘What provoking things these human beings 
are! The tail is wonderful, but the reason is 
much more so. Well, then, the reason—no 
the tail. Stop now, as a particular favor, pray 
tell me both. What can the tail be made of, and 
what can the reason be’—I am literally dying of 
curiosity.’ 

‘Your Majesty has cut out that peacock 
wrong,’ cooly remarked Ixion. ‘It is more like 
one of Minerva’s owls.’ 

‘Who cares about paper peacocks when the 
Queen of Mesopotamia has got sucha miracle!’ 
exclaimed Juno, and she tore the labors of the 
morning to pieces, and threw away the frag- 
ments with vexation. ‘Now tell me instantly— 
if you have the slightest regard for me, tell in- 
stantly. What was the tail made of” — 

‘And you do not wish to hear the reason?’ 

‘That afte’wards. Now! Iamallears.’ At 
this moment Ganymede entered, and whispered 
to the Goddess, who rose in evident vexation, 
and retired to the presence of Jove. 

The amethystine twilight of Olympus died 
away. The stars blazed with tints of every hue. 
Ixion and Juno returned to the palace. She 
leant upon his arm; her eyes were fixed upon 
the ground,—they were in sight of the gorgeous 
pile, and yet she had net spoken. lxion too, 
was silent, and gazed with abstraction upon the 
glowing sky. 

Suddenly, when within a hundred yards of 
the portal, Juno stopped, and looking up into 
the face of Ixion with an irrisistible smile, she 
said, ‘[am sure you cannot now refuse to tell 
me what the Queen of Mesopotamia’s peacock’s 
tail was made of ? 

‘It is impossible now,’ said Ixion. ‘Know, 
then beautiful Goddess, that the tail of the 
Queen of Mesopvotamia’s peacock was made of 
some plumage she had stolen from the wing's of 
Cupid.’ 

‘And what was the reason that prevented you 
from telling me before !” 

‘Because, beautiful Juno, Iam the most dis- 
creet of men, and respect the secret of a lady 
however trifling.’ 

‘Lam gindto hear that,’ replied Juno, and 
they re-entered the palace. 

Mercury met Juno and Ixion in the gallery 
leading to the grand banqueting hall. 

‘| was looking for you,’ said the God shaking 
his head, ‘Jove isin asublime rage. Dinner has 
been ready this hour.’ 

_ The King of Thessaly and the Queen of Hea- 


ven exchanged a glance and entered the sa- 


loon. Jove looked up with a brow of thunder, 


flash ofanger. Jove looked up and Jove looked 
down. All Olympus trembled as the father of 
Gods and men resumed his soup. The rest of 
the guests seemed nervous and reserved, except 
Cupid, who said immediately to Juno, ‘Your 
Majesty has been detained” 

‘1 fell asleep in a bower reading Apollo’s last 
poem,’ replied Juno, ‘Iam lucky, however, 
in finding a companion in my negligence. Ixion 
where have you been?’ 

* ‘Take a giass of nectar, Juno,’ said Cupid, 
with eyes twinkling with mischief: and, per- 
haps, Ixion will join us.’ 

This was the most solemn banquet ever cele- 
brated in Olympus. Every one seemed out of 
humor, or out of spirits. Jupiter spoke only in 
monosylables of suppressed rage that sounded 
like distant thunder. 


Apollo whispered to Minerva. Mercury never 
opened his lips, but occasionally exchanged sig- 
nificant glances with Ganymede. Mars compen- 
sated, by his attention to Venus, for his want 
of conversation. Cupid employed himself in 
asking disagreeable questions. At length the 
goddess retired. Mercury exerted himself to 
please Jove, but the Thunderer scarcely deign- 
ed to smile at his best stories. Mars picked his 
teeth,—Apollo played with his rings,—Ixion 
was buried in profound reverie. 

It was a great relief to all when Ganymede 
summoned them to the presence f their late 
companions. 

‘I have written a comment upon your inscrip- 
tion, said Minerva to Ixion, ‘and am anxious for 
your opinion of it. 

‘I am a wretched critic,’ said the King, break- 
ing away from her, Juno smiled upon him in 
the distance. 


‘Ixion,’ said Venus, as he passed by, ‘come 
and talk to me.’ 

The bold Thessalian blushed, he stammered 
out an unmeaning excuse, he quitted the aston- 
ished but good-natured goddess, and seated him- 
self by Juno, and, as he seated himself, his 
moody brow seemed suddenly illumined with 
brilliant light. 

‘Is it so!’ said Venus, 

‘Hem ! said Minerva. 

Ha, ha!’ said Cupid. 

Jupiter played piquet with Mercury. 

‘Every thing goes wrong to-day,’ said the 
King of Heaven; ‘cards wretched, and kept 
waiting for dinner, and by —— a mortal!’ 

‘Your Majesty must not be surprised,’ said 
the good natured Mercury, with whom Ixion 
was no favorite. ‘Your Majesty must not be very 
much surprised at the conduct of this creature. 
Considering what he is, and where he is, I am 
only astonished that his head is not more turned 
than it appears to be. 

‘A man, a thing made of mud, and in Heaven! 
Only think, sire! Is it not enough to inflame 
the brain of any child of clay? To be sure, 
keeping your majesty from dinner is little short 
of celestial igh treason. I hardly expected 
that, indeed. ‘To order me about, totreat Ga- 
nymede as his own lacquey, and, in short, to 
command the whole household; and this might 
be expected from such a person in such a situa- 
tion, but 1 confess I did think he had some little 
respect left for your majesty.’ 

‘And he does order you about, eh” enquired 
Jove. ‘I have the spades.’ 


‘Oh! ’tis quite ludicrous,’ responded the son 
of Maia. ‘Your majesty would not expect from 
me the offices that this absurd upstart daily re- 
quires,’ 
‘Eternal destiny! is’t possible? That is my 
trick. And Ganymede, too ” pad 
‘Oh! quite shocking, I assure yOu, sire, said 
the beautiful cup bedfer, leaning over the chair 
of Jove, with ail the easy insolence of a privi- 
leged favorite. 
‘Really, sire, if Ixion is to go 0M in the way he 
does, either he or I must quit.” ; 

‘Is it possible!’ exclaimed Jupiter, “But I can 
believe any thing of a man who keeps me wait- 
ing for dinner. Two and three are five.’ 


{tis Juno that encourages him so,’ said Gany- 


but did not condescend to send forth a single} mede, 
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‘Does she encourage him” inquired Jove. 

‘Every body notices it,’ protested Ganymede. 

‘{t_ is indeed a little noticed,’ observed Mer- 
cury. 

‘What business has such a fellow to speak to 
Juno? exclaimed Jove. ‘A mere mortal, a mere 
miserable mortal! You have the point. How I 
have been deceived in this fellow! Who ever 
could haye supposed that, after all my genero- 
sity to him, he would ever have kept me waiting 
for dinner” 

‘He was walking with Juno,’ said Ganymede. 
‘It was all a sham about their having met by 
accident, Cupid saw them.’ 

‘Hah,’ said Jupiter, turning pale; ‘you don’t 
say so. Repiqued, as lama god. That is mine. 
Where is the Queen” : 

‘Talking to Lxion, sire,’ said Mercury, ‘Oh,1 
beg your pardon, sire; I did not know you 
meant the Queen of diamond.’ 

‘Never mind. I am repiqued, and I have 
been kept waiting for dinner. Accursed be this 
day! {s Ixion really talking to Juno? We will 
not endure this.’ ' 

Mercury and Ganymede were each lolling on 
an opposite couch in the ante-chamber of Olym- 

us. 

‘It is wonderful,’ said the son of Maia, yawn- 
ing. 
ere is incredible,’ rejoined the cup-bearer of 

Jove, stretching his legs. 

‘A miserable mortal!’ exclaimed the God, ele- 
vating his eyebrows. ; 

‘A vile Thessalian!’ said the beautiful Phry- 
gian, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘Not three days back an outcast among his 
own wretched species!’ 

‘And now commanding every body in Hea- 
ven.” 

‘He shall not command me though,’ said Mer- 
cury. 

. Will he not!’ replied Ganymede, ‘Why, what 
do you think?—only last night—hark! hark here 
he comes.’ ‘ 

The companions jumped up from their couch- 
es—a light laugh was heard. The cedar portal 
was flung open, and Ixion lounged in, habited 
in a loose morning robe, and kicking before him 
one of his slippers. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed the King of Thessaly, ‘the 
very fellows I wanted to see! Ganymede bring 
me some nectar; and, Mercury, run and tell 
Jove that I shall not dine at home to-day.’ 

The messenger and the page exchanged 
looks of indignant consternation. ! 

‘Well! what are you waiting for?’ continued 
Ixion, looking round from the mirror in which 
he was arranging his locks. The messenger 
and the page disappeared. 

‘So! this is Heaven!’ exclaimed the husband 
of Dia, flinging himself upon one of the couch- 
es, ‘and a very pleasant place too. These wor- 
thy immortals required their minds to be open- 
ed, and I trust I have effectually performed the 
necessary operation. They wanted to keep me 
down with their dull old fashioned airs, but I 
fancy I have given them change for their talent. 
To make your way in Heaven you must com- 
mand. These exclusives sink under the auda- 

_ cious invention of an aspiring mind. Jove him- 
self is really a fine old fellow, with some notions 
too. I am a prime favorite, and no one is great- 
er authority with Egiochus on all subjects from 
the character ofthe fair sex or the pedigree of 
a courser, down to the cut of a robe, or the fla- 
vor ofadish. Thanks, Ganymede,’ continued 
the Thessalian, as he took the goblet from his 
returning attendant. ; 

‘I drink your bonnes fortunes. Splendid! This 
nectar makes me feel quite immortal. By the 
by, I hear sweet sounds. Who isin the Hall of 
Music” 

‘The goddesses, royal sit, practice a new air 
of Euterpe, the words by Apollo. ’Tis pretty, 
and will doubtless be very popular, for it is all 
about moonlight, and the misery of existence.’ 

I warrant it.’ 

‘You have a taste for poetry yonrself?” inquir- 
ed Ganymede. 

‘Not the least,’ replied Ixion. 

‘Apollo,’ continued the heavenly page, ‘is a 
great genius, though Marsgas said that he never 
would be a poet, because he Wus a and had 
no heart. But do you think, Sir, that a poet 
does indeed need a heart?” 

‘I really cannot say. I know my wife always 
said [had a bad heart and worse head, but what 
she meant, upon my honor, I never could un- 
derstand.’ 


‘Minerva will ask you to write in her album.’ 


‘Will she indeed? I am very sorry to hear it, 


for I can scarcely scrawl my own signature, I 


should think that Jove himself cared little for 
all this nonsense?’ 

‘Jove loves an epigram. He does not esteem 
Apollo’s works at all. Jove is of the classical 
school, and admires satire, providéd there be no 
allusions to gods and kings.’ 

*Of course; [ quite agree with him. I re- 
member we had a confounded poet at Larissa, 
who proved my family lived before the deluge, 
and asked me for a pension. | refused him, 
and then he wrote an epigram asserting that I 
sprang from the veritable stones thrown by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha at the re-peopling of the 
earth, and retained all the properties of my an- 
cestors.’ 

‘Ha, ha! Hark! there’s a thunderbolt! I 
must run to Jove.’ 

‘And I will look in on the musicians. 
way I think.’ 

‘Up to the ruby staircase—turn to your right, 
down the amethyst gallery—farewell.’ 

* Good bye—a lively lad that!’ 

‘ Where is Juno” demanded Jupiter. 

‘I am sure I cannot say,’ said Venus with a 
smile. 

*I am sure I do not know,’ said Minerva with 
a sneer. 

‘ Where is Ixion?’ said Cupid, laughing out- 
right. 

. Mercury, Ganymede, find the Queen of 
Heaven instantly,’ thundered the father of gods 
and men. 

The celestial messenger and the heavenly 
page flew away out of different doors. There 
was a terrible, an immortal silence. Sublime 
rage lowered on the brow of Jove like a storm 
upon the mountain top. Minerva seated her- 
self at the card table, and played at Patience. 
Venus and Cupid tittered in the back ground. 
Shortly returned the envoys, Mercury looking 
very solemn, Ganymede very malignant. 

* Well?’ inquired Jove, and all Olympus trem- 
bled at the monosyllable. 

Mercury shook his head. 

‘Her majesty has been walking on the ter- 
race with the King of Thessaly,’ replied Gany- 
mede. 

‘ Where is she now, sir” demanded Jupiter. 

Mercury shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Her majesty is resting herself in the pavi- 
lion of Cupid with the King of Thessaly,’ re- 
plied Ganymede. 

‘Confusion!’ exclaimed the father of gods 
and men, and he rose and seized a candle from 
the table, scattering the cards in all directions. 
Every one present, Minerva, and Venus, and 
Mars, and Apollo, and Mercury, and Ganymede, 
and the Muses, and the Graces, and all the 
winged. Genii,—each seized a candle; rifling 
the chandeliers, each followed Jove. 

‘ This way,’ said Mercury. 

‘This way,’ said Ganymede. 

‘This way, this way!’ echoed the celestial 
crowd. 

‘Mischief!’ cried Cupid, ‘I must save my 
victims.’ 

They were all upon the terrace. The father 
of gods and men, though both in a passion and 
a hurry, moved with dignity. _ It was as cus- 
tomary in Heaven, a clear and starry night; but 
this eve Diana was indisposed, or otherwise en- 
gaged, and there was no moonlight. ‘They 
were in sight of the pavilion. 

‘What are you” inquired Cupid of one of 
the genii, who accidentally extinguished his 
candle. 

‘I am a cloud,’ answered the winged genius. 

‘A cloud! Just the thing. Now do me a 
shrewd turn, and Cupid is ever your debtor. 
Fly, fly, pretty cloud, and encompass yon pa- 
vilion with your form. Away! ask no ques- 
tions; swift as my word.’ 

‘I declare there is a fog,’ said Venus. 

‘An evening mist in Heaven!’ said Minerva. 

‘Where is Nox” said Jove. Every thing 
goes wrong. Who ever heard of a mist in 
Heaven?” 

‘My candle is out,’ said Apollo, 

‘ And mine too,’ said Mars, 

‘And mine,—and mine,—and mine,’ said 
Mercury, and Ganymede, and the Muses, and 
the Graces. 

‘ All the candles are out!’ said Cupid; ‘a re- 
gular fog. 1 cannot even see the pavilion; it 
must be hereabouts, though,’ said the god to 
himself. ‘So, so; I should be at home in my 
own pavilion, and am tolerably accustomed to 
stealing about in the dark. There is a step; 
and here, surely here is the lock. The door 
opens, but the cloud enters before me. Juno, 
Juno,’ whispered the god of Love, ‘we are all 


This 


| here. Becontented to escape, like many other 


innocent dames, with your reputation only un- 
der a cloud; it will soon disperse; and lo! the 
heaven is clearing.’ 

‘It must have been the heat af our flam- 
beaux,’ said Venus; ‘for see, the mist is vanish- 


| ed; here is the pavilion.’ 


Ganymede ran forward, and dashed open the 
door; Ixion was alone. 

* Seize him!’ said Jove. 

‘ Juno is not here,’ said Mercury, with an air 
of blended congratulation and disappointment. 

‘Never mind,’ said Jove, ‘seize him! He 
kept me waiting for dinner.’ 

‘Is this your hospitality, giochus?’ ex. 
claimed Ixion, in a tone of bullying innocence. 
‘I shall defend myself.’ 

‘Seize him, seize him!’ exclaimed Jupiter. 
* What, do you all falter? Are you afraid of a 
mortal? 

‘And a Thessalian?* added Ganymede. 

No one advanced, | 

‘Send for Hercules,’ said Jove. 

‘I will fetch him in an instant,’ said Gany- 
mede, | 

‘I protest,’ said the King of Thessaly, 
‘ against this violation of the most sacred rights.’ 

‘The marriage-tie” said Mercury, 

* The dinner-hour”’ said Jove. 

‘It is no use talking sentiment to Lxion,’ said 
Venus; ‘ all mortals are callous.’ 

‘ Adventurers are to be adventurous,’ said 
Minerva. 

‘Here is Hercules! here is Hercules!’ 

* Seize him!’ said Jove; ‘seize that man!’) 

In vain the mortal struggled with the irre- 
sistible demi-god. 

‘Shall I fetch your thunderbolt, Jove” in- 
quired Ganymede. 

‘Any thing short of eternal punishment is 


your chariot.’ 


quired the God of Light. 

‘ Order an eclipse,’ replied Jove. £ Bind the 
insolent wretch to the wheel, hurl him to Hades; 
its motion shall be perpetual” 

* What am I to bind him with” inquired Her- 
cules. 

‘The girdle of Venus,’ replied the Thunder- 
er. 


pale and agitated. 

‘Come along, you shall see,’ answered Ju- 
piter. ‘ Follow me, follow me.’ 

They all followed the leader,—all the gods, 
all the genii; in the midst, the brawny husband 
of Hebe bearing Ixion aloft, bound to the fatal 
wheel. ‘They reached the terrace; they de- 
scended the sparkling steps of laps lazuli. 
Hercules held his burthen on high, ready at a 
nod, to plunge the hapless, but presumptuous 
mortal through space into Hades, The hea- 
venly group surrounded him, and peeped over 
the starry abyss. It wasa fine moral, and de- 
monstrated the usual infelicity that attends une- 
qual connexions. 

‘Celestial despot!’ said Ixion. 

In a moment all sounds were hushed, as they 
listened to the last sounds of the unrivalled vic- 
tim. Juno, in despair, leaned upon the re- 
spective arms of Venus and Minerva. 

‘Celestial despot!’ said Ixion, ‘I defy the 
immortal ingenuity of thy cruelty. My memo- 
ry must be as eternal as thy torture: that will 
support me.’ 


From the St. Louis Times. 


SAC AND FOX BUFFALO HUNT AND 
MEETING WITH THE SIOUX. ° 

It has long been customary with the Sacs and 
Foxes, during the summer to make a hunt for 
Buffalo. For this purpose Ke-o-kuck, with a 
large party, started, early in July, towards the 
head waters of the lowa River. This precaution, 
of taking a strong force, was necessary in conse- 
quence of the inveterate hostilities of the Sioux, 
who have been long constant aggresors upon 
their hunting grounds. , 

On the 10th day after leaving their villages, 
they discovered the Buffalo, and immediately 
commenced making their encampment, On 
the next day, small parties were sent out to 
make observations—who, on their return in the 
evening, reported that the herd of Buffalo was 
small,—not exceeding three hundred—and that 
they had likewise discovered signs of the Sioux 
—saw large smokes and had no doubt but they 
proceeded from their encampment. A council 
was immediately assembled: a great part of the 
warriors. were for advancing in the night, and 


attacking the Sioux camp at day-light next 


unworthy of a god,’ answered Jupiter, with | 
great dignity. ‘Apollo, bring me a wheel of | death.’ 


‘What is all this? inquired Juno advancing, | 


morning; others for removing their women and 
children to the rear. Ke-o-kuck, in his speech, 
related the many depredations the Sioux had 
committed on their nations; and dwelt with em. 
phasis, on the cruel murder of many of their 
helpless women and children, who had crossed 
the Mississippi above Prairie du Chien, after the 
defeat of Black Hawk last summer. ‘Scarcely a 
warrior in my presence, says Ke-o-kuck, but 
what has lost some friend or relation by the 
Sioux. Now is the time to chastise our enemies, 
Let us surround their camp this night, and by 
the rising of to-morrow’s sun, we will not leave 
a Sioux to relate the fall of his comrade. 

Every warrior consented with applause to Ke. 
o-kuck. Fire glistened in their eyes—they 
brandished their spears—drew their knives, and 
returned them to their scabbards, eager for®@he 
fight they had in view. Ke-o-kuck paused.— 
After pacing backwards and forwards across the 
council lodge, he stopped; threw dow his spear 
and said: 

‘Warriors, I havé been commanded by my 
Great Father, notto go to war with the Sioux: 
1 have promis@d,and will keep my word!’ (Loud 
murmuring ran through the Lodge.) Ke-o-kuk 
resumed. ‘I will go, (says he,) to the Sioux 
camp to-morrow—Z will make peace/—on 
IN THE ATTEMTT.’ 

From the stern manner in which he spoke, in 
closing his speech, no objection was made to 
the course he had marked out to pursue. The 
council broke up and Ke-o-kuck returned to his 


Wa pel lo was heard to say, to a party of young 
warriors who had paid hima visit, that bis opi- 
nion was, ‘ Ke-o-kuck would never return! that 
the Sioux, if they gota small party in their pow- 
er, would certainly murder them. But, (says 
the chief, ) if Ke-o-kuck falls we will avenge his 


Next morning, at dawn of day, the tread of 


‘What shall I do to-morrow morning?’ in- horses was heard. It was Ke-o-kuck with—— | — 

, three young Braves, | 
| who had volunteered their services to accompa. | — 
| ny him—all well mounted and armed, leaving | ~ 


the camp. Nota word was spoke by either, as 

the party passed along in front of the encamp- 
“ment. 
—and the whole camp was one scene of confu- 
sion; every warrior, in haste, preparing to fol- 
low their chief. But the Village Crier, in a loud 
voice, proclaimed that it was the command of 
Ke-o-kuck, that no one should follow him; but 
remain in their camp, and be prepared for what 
might happen. 

As they travelled onward towards the Sioux 
camp Ke-o kuck told his young men, that, when 
they discovered the Sioux, two of them must re- 
main in the rear, insuch a position, that they 
could see his meeting with them: And, should 
he fall, to push with all speed to the camp and 
tell the news. 

After travelling about seventeen or eighteen 
miles, and on ascending a rise in the Prairie, they 
discovered the encampment of the Sioux, on a 
rise immediately in front of them—and a valley 
intervenng. Here Ke-o-kuck stationed the two 
young Braves, who were to remain behind, and, 
with the other, descended into the low ground, 
in full view of the Sioux encampment, which, 
they discovered, was fortified. The Sioux, saw 
the party approaching; when considerable 
movement commenced in their camp. Ke-o- 
kuck and his faithful companion were stopped 
about four hundred yards from the Sioux camp, 
by adeep creek. He made signs with his blank- 
et for them to come to him, when two men im- 
mediately started, each bearing a flag, followed 
by ten men well armed. When they reached the 
creek, Ke-o-kuck motioned the flag bearers to 
come over to them, andthe others to remain. 


creek, those bearing the flags were the first that 
reached the shore, when they advanced to 
shake hands with the party. In an instant Ke- 
o-kuck seized the flag, and placed upon the 
head ofits bearer, a fur hat:—His companion 
did the same. Ke-o-kuck, waaing his flag, pass- 
ed in front of the armed party, who by this time 
had crossed the creek, and were advancing to 
shake hands with him. One of them seized his 
whip, which had been fastened to his wrist bya 
string, and attempted to drag him from his horse. 
Fortunately the string broke,and he regained his 
saddle. They had previously secured his horse 
by the bridle, Finding himself in this critical 
situation, he rose in his stirrups, and smiting his 
breast, told them his name was Ke-o-kuck! re- 
peated, Ke-o-kuck! His companion was also 
surrounded. In glancing his eye around, he 


| discovered a gun presented at him! He then 


Lodge, and was not seen during the evening.-- | 


Ina little while they were out of view | 


The whcle party, however, plunged into the | 


----— 
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exerted all his force to extricate his horse, but | The Sac warriors folded their arms, and looked 


A reinforcement had joined the Sieux, 


in vain. 
was raised at him 


and he perceived another gun 
in thereat. He now began to 
would fall a sacrifice, finding resistance useless. 

At this moment the two young Braves, who had | 
been stationed onthe hill, charged at full gallop 

upon the Siox, who gave way before them, re- 
tiring backwards with their guns cocked. Ke- 
o-kuck and his companions wheeled off in the 
best manner they could, keeping their faces to- 
wards the enemy, Ke-o-kuck called to them— 
‘ We wish to make peace!’ The Sioux replied: 
‘ Meet us at this place to-morrow for council.’— 
Ke-o-kuck responded, ‘ We will.” They soon’ 
reached the high ground, wheeled their horses, 

and took a view ofthe Sioux camp as they re-| 
tired. ‘They discovered that the whole party 

of Sioux warriors, had advanced against them 
—and were then slowly returning to their en-| 
campment. | 

As they were returning home, Ke-o-kuck re- 
quested his faithful companivns to explain to. 
the Chiefs and Warriors what had taken place. 
Just as the sun was setting they reached their 
encampment, but not without having been dis- 
covered previously, whilst yet at a distance, for. 
Ke-o-kuck’s favourite wife had, contrary to or- 
ders, and unknown to the camp, mounted aswift | 
horse, and gone in pursuit, and returned in ad- 
vance, giving the news of their safety and com- 
ing. All the Warriors were prepared to receive 
them. They came in full speed, Ke-o-kuck 
passed on above to the further end of the camp 
to his own Lodge, threw himself from his horse, 
and was immediately surrounded by his wives 
and children, | 

His companions related to the Chiefs and. 
Warriors what had taken place; and said: ‘ We. 
are requested by Ke-o-kuck to say that, what-| 
ever you may determine upon, he is ready to 
execute, but will give no opinion.? The Chiefs 
and Warriors determined upon meeting the 
Sioux in council, as Ke-o-kuck had promised, 
them, the next day, and sent a young warrior to” 
inform him of their resolutions, andto congratu- 
Jate him upon his success. 

At day-break next morning Ke-o-kuck was 
mounted on horseback, mustering his warriors; 
and in ashort time the whole prrty were ready, 
and took up the line of march towards the| 
Sioux Camp, with all their women and children. 
When they arrived in view they all dismounted 
except Ke-o-kuck. The warriors gave their 
looking glasses to the women and boys, mounted 
them on their horses, and manoeuvred so as to 
shew a strong force. Ke-o-kuck, the chiefs, 
braves and warriors advanced. After crossing 
the creek, he halted them, and advanced with 
the chiefs; but reflecting that the Sioux 
might fire down upon them, and kill all the 
chiefs, they being drawn up jn order of battle, 
he requested the chiefs to halt, and advanced 
alone, towards the Sioux camp. As I before 
stated, he was well mounted on a proud charg- 
er, that pranced and showed his rider to great 
advantage. On his ney approach, he discover- 
ed that the advance lifie of the Sioux warriors 
were painted black, and when about fifty yards 
off, the Sioux fired their guns in the air, ground- 
ed their arms, and threw down their powder 
horns. Ke-o-kuck’s party in the rear returned 
the salute. The Sioux chief advanced alone 
to meet Ke-o-kuck, and shook hands. They 
were old acquaintances, having been to Wash- 
ington City together. The whole party of 
Sioux now rushed up to shake hands with Ke- 
o kuck and his chiefs and warriors, who had all 
comeup. The Sioux women running with their 
children on their backs, calling aloud, ‘we have 
made peace with the Sacs.’ 

Alarge space had been cleared off by the 
Sioux for the reception ofthe Sacs and Foxes, 
when they motioned them to range themselves 
in line, whilst the Sioux did the same. The 
High Priest or master of ceremonies, proceeded 
to the fire in the middle of the square, cut a 
slice of flesh from a roasted dog! went to the 
Sioux chief, and calling upon the Great Spirit to 
witness the sincerity of their hearts in making 
peace, placed it in his mouth. He then pro- 
ceeded to Ke-o-kuck, and went through the 
same ceremony, and continued alternately, giv- 
ing to the Sioux and Sacs and Foxes, until all 
had partaken of the favorite morsel of consecra- 
ted meat, after which they were treated with a 
feast of Buffalo meat and marrow bones, shook 
hands and parted. Ke-o-kuck and his party 
returned to the creek, where their women and 
children had arrived and made their encamp- 
ment. The Sioux warriors paid them a visit, and 


danced round their camp in a menacing manner. 


with contempt on their movements. The 
Sioux returned to their camp when their chief 


to think that he and two of hié followers paid a visit to Ke-o-kuck 


and the chiefs in the evening. 
Early the next morning Ke-o-kuck and all 


his warriors fully equipped and mounted, made 
arush upon the Sioux camp, surrounded it, 
and displayed feats of horsemanship, darting. 
their spears as if in battle, then dismounted and 
commenced a dance, The Sioux promised to 
keep the peace four years, the Sacs and Foxes 
consented to make peace, but did not stipulate 
the time. The Sioux broke up their camp and 
started to the west to their hunting grounds, 
The Sacs and Foxes returned to their former 
encampment, and remained until they had kill- 
ed eighty Buffalos, and then came back to tneir 
villages. A-SEM-MA-LESS A-TOU-WA-NIN-NE, 
Rock Island Aug., 1833. 


To the Editor of the Times: 

Sir:—The foregoing sketch may be relied 
upon as authentic. I give it to. you as near as 
I could translate it, as Ke-o-kuck and others told 
it. Aware of the interest felt by many in any 
thing that concerns the Indians, knowing the 
dearth of news, and conceiving that this might 
be interesting, I herewith send it to you for 
publication in vour valuable paper. 

With great respect, 
remain, Sir, your friend, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
LY N. P. WILLIS. 

Visit to Naples, Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

have passed my first day in Naples in wandering 
about without any definite object. I have walked 
around its famous bay, looked at the lazzaroni, 
watched the smoke of Vesuvius, traversed the square 
where the young Conradine was beheaded and Ma- 
saniello coummenced his revolt, mounted to the castle 
of St. Elmo, and dined on macaroni in a trattoria, 
where the Italian I had learned in ‘Tuscany was of 
little more use to me than Greek. 

The day surprised me most. It is a collection of 

eauties, Which seems more a miracle than an ac- 
cident of nature, It is a deep crescent of sixteen 
miles across and a little more in length, between 
the points of which lies a chain of low mountains, 
called the island of Capri, leoking, from the shore, 
like a vast heap of clouds brooding at sea. In the 
bosom of the crescent lies Naples. Its palaces and 
principal buildings cluster around the base of an 
abrupt hill crowned by the castle of St. Elmo, and 
its half million of inhabitants have stretched their 
dwellings over the plain towards Vesuvius, and back 
upon Posilipo, bordering the curve of the shore on 
the right and left, with a broad white band of city 
aud village for twelve or fourteen miles. Back from 
this, on the southern side, a very gradual ascent 
brings your eye to the base of Vesuvius, which rises 
from the plain in a sharp cone, broken in at the top, 
its black and lava-streaked sides descending with 
the evenness of a sand-hill, on one side to the dis- 
interred city of Pompeii, and on the other to the 
royal palace of Portici, built over the yet unexplor- 
ed Herculaneum. In the centre of the crescent of 
the shore, projecting into the sea by a bridge of two 
or three hundred feet in length, stands a small ecas- 
ile built upon a rock, on one side of which lies the 
mole with its shipping. ‘The other side is bordered, 
close to the beach, with the gardens of the royal 
villa, a magnificent promenade of a mile, ornament- 
ed with fancy tempies and statuary, on the smooth 
alleys of which may be met, at certain hours, all 
that is brilliant and gay in Naples. Farther on, to- 
wards the northern horn of the bay, lies the mount 
of Posilipo, the ancient coast of Baiz, Cape Mysene 
and the mountain isles of Procida and Ischia, the 
last of which still preserves the costumes of Greece, 
from which it was colonized centuries ago. The 
bay itself is as blue as the sky, scarcely ruffied all 
day with the wind, and covered by countless boats 
fishing or creeping on with their picturesque lateen 
sails just filled; while the atmosphere over sea, city 
and mountain is of a clearness avd brilliancy which 
is inconceivable in other countries. The superiority 
of the sky and climate of [taly is no fable in any part 
of this delicious land—buat in Naples, if the day I 
have spent here is a fair specimen, it is matchless 
even for Italy. There is something like a fine blue 
veil of a most dazzling transparency over:the moun- 
tains around, but above and between there seems no- 
thing but viewless space—nothing like air that a bird 
could rise upon. The eye gets intoxicated almost 
with gazing on it. 

We haye just returued from our first excursion 
to Pompeii. It lies on the southern side of the bay, 
just below the volcano which overwhelmed it, about 
twelve miles from Naples. The road lay along the 
shore, and is lined with villages that are only sepa- 
rated by name. The first is Portict, where the king 
has a summer palace, through the court of which 
the road passes. Itis built over Herculaneum, and 
the danger of undermining it has stopped the exca- 
vations of unquestionably the richest city buried by 


of the village, and taking a guide and two torches, 


an amphitheatre. We entered the narrow passage, 
and the guide pointed to several of the upper seats 
for the spectators which had been partially dug out. 
They were lined with marble, asthe whole amphi- 
theatre appearsto have been. ‘lo realize the effect 
of these ruins, itis to be remembered that they are 
imbedded in Solid lava, like rock, near a hundred 
feet deep, and that a city which is itself agcient is 
built above them, The carriage in which we came 
stood high over our heads, in a time-worn street, 
and ages had passed, and many generations of men 
had lived and died over a splendid city, whose very 
name had been forgotten! It was discovered in sink- 
ing a well, whica struck the door of the amphithea- 
tre. The guidetook us through several other long 
passages, dug across and around it, showing us the 
orchestra, the stage, the numerous enirances, and 
the bases of several statues which are taken to the 
museum at Naples, This is the only part of the 
excavation that remains Open, the others having again 
been filled with rubbish. The noise of the car- 
riages overheac in the street of Portici was like a 
deafening thunder, 

In a hurry to getto Pompeii, which is much more 
interesting, we ascended to daylight, and drove on. 
Coasting aloug ‘he curve of the bay, with only a suc- 
cession of villas and gardens between us and the 
beach, we sooncame to Yorre del Greco, a small 
town which wasoverwhelmed by an eruption thirty- 
nine years ago.* Vesuvius here rises gradually on 
the left, the crater being at a distance of five miles. 
The road crossed the bed of dry lava, which extends 
to the sea in a broad black mass of cinders, giving 
the country the most desolate aspect. ‘The town is 
rebuilt just beyond the ashes, and the streets are 
crowded with the thoughtless inhabitants, who buy 
and sell, aud lou-ge inthe sun, with no more remem- 
brance or fear of the volcano than the people of a 
city in America. 

Another half hour brought us to a long, high bank 
of earth and ashes, thrown out from Use exeavations; 
and, passing on, we stopped at the gate of Pompeii + 
A guide met us, and weeutered. We found our- 
selves in the ruins of a public square, surrounded 
with small low columns of red marble. Ono the right 
were several small prisons, in one of which was 
found the skeleton of a man with its feet in iron 
stocks. ‘I'he cell was very small, and the poor fel- 
low must have been suffocated without even a hope 
of escape. ‘lhe columns just in front were secratch- 
ed with ancient names, possibly those of the guard 
stationed at the door of the prison. ‘This square is 
surrounded with shops, in which were found the 
relics and riches of tradesmen, consisting of an im- 
mense variety. In one of the buildings was found 
the skeleton of a new born child, and in one part of 
the square the skeletons of sixty men, supposed to 
be soldiers, who, in the severity of Roman disci- 
pline, dared not fly, and perished at their post.— 
There were several advertisements of gladiators on 
the pillars, and it appears that at the time of the 
eruption, the inhabitants of Pompeii were principally 
assembled at the great amphitheatre, at a show. 

We left the square, and visiting several small pri- 
vate houses near it, passed into a street with a slight 
ascent, the pavement of which was worn deep with 
carriage wheels. It appeared to have led from the 
upper part of the city directly to the sea, and in 
rainy weather rmauyst have been quite a channel for 
water, a8 high stones at small distances were placed 
across the street, leaving open places between for the 
carriage-wheels. (L think there is a contrivance of 
the same kind in one of the streets of Baltimore. ) 

We mounted thence to higher ground, the part of 
the city not excavated. A peasant’s hut and a large 
vineyard stand high above the ruins, and from the 
door the whole city and neighbourhood are seen to 
advantage. ‘she effect of the scene is strange beyond 
description. Columns, painted walls, wheel-worn 
streets, amphitheatres, palaces, all as lonely and de- 
serted as the grave, stand around you, and behind is 
a poor cottage anda vineyard of fresh earih just put- 
ting forth its buds, and beyond the broad, blue, fa- 
miliar bay, covéred with steamboats and sails, and 
popuions modern Naples in the distance—a scene as 
strangely mingled, perhaps, as any to be found in the 
world. We looked around for a while, and then 
walked on through the vineyard to the amphitheatre 
which lies beyond, near the other gate of the city.— 
It isa gigantic ruin, completely excavated, and eapa- 
ble of containing tweuty thousand spectators. ‘llie 
form is oval, and the architecture particularly fine, 
Besides the many vomitories or passages for ingress 
and egress, there are three smaller alleys, one used 
as the entrance for wild beasts, one for the gladiaters, 
and the third as that by which the dead were taken 
away. ‘The skeletons of cight lions and a man, sup- 
posed to be their keeper, were found in one of the 
dens beneath, and those of five other persons near 
the different doors, It is presumed that the greater 
proportion of the inhabitants of Pompeii must have 
escaped by sea, as the eruption occured while they 
were nearly all assembled on this spot, and these 
few skeletons only have been found.+ 


Vesuvius. We stopped at a little gate in the midst | of-doors table. 


We turned through the vineyard, and stopping at 
the cottage, called tor some of the wine of the last 


| vintage, \( delicious, like all those in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius) and producing our basket of pro- 
| visions, er. 
_of English passed while we were sitting at our out- 


made a most agreeable dinner. Two parties 


Our attendant was an uncommonly 
pretty girl of sixteen, born on the spot, and famous 


descended to the only part of it now visible, by near | just now a8 the object of a young English nobleman’s 
a hundred steps. We found ourselves at the back of | particular admiration. 


She isa fine, dark-eyed créa- | 


ary bas perialy no prettier than every fifth peasant 
girlinltaly. 

Having finishing our picturesque meal, we went 
down into the ancient streets once more, and arrived 
at the small temple of Isis, a building in excellent 
preservation. On the altar stood, when it was ex 
cavated, a small statue of Isis, of exquisite work- 
manship, (now in the museum, to which all the 
curiosities of the place are carried, ) and behind this 
we were shown the secret Penetrulia, where the 
priests were concealed who uttered the oracles sup- 
posed to be pronounced by the goddess. The access 
was by a small secret flight of stairs, communicat- 
ing with the apartments of the priests in the rear.— 
he largest of these apartments was probably the 
refectory, and here was found a buman skeleton 
near a table, upon which lay dinner utensils, chicken 
bones, bones of fishes, bread and wine, and a faded 
garland of flowers. In the kitchen, which we next 
visited, were found cooking utensils, remains of 
food, and the skeleton of a man leaning against the 
wall with an axe in his hand, and near him a consi- 
derable hole, which he had evidently cut to make 
his eseape when the door was. stopped by cinders.— 
The skeleton of one of the priests was found pros- 
trate near the temple, and in his hand three hundred 
and sixty coins of silver, forty-two of bronze, and 
eight of gold, wrapped strongly in a cloth. He had 
probably stopped before his flight to load himself 
with the treasures of the temple, and was overtaken 
by the shower of cinders and suffocated. The ske- 
letons of one or two were fourid upon beds, supposed 
to have been smothered while asleep or ill. The 
temple is beautifully paved with mosaic, (as indeed 
are all the better private hogses and public buildings 
of Pompeii,) and the open «nner court is bordered 
with a quadrilateral portico. The building is of the 
Roman Doric order. (I have neither time nor room 
to enumerate the curiosities fcund here and in the 
other parts of the city, and I only notice those which 
mostimpressed my memory. ‘The enumeration by 
Madame Stark, will be found exceedingly interest- 
ing to those who have not read her laconic guide- 
book. ) 

We passed next across a small street to the tragic 
threatre, a large handsome building, where the 
seats for the vestals, consuls, and other places of hon- 
our, are well preserved, and thence up the hill to 
the temple of Hercules, which must bave been a 
noble edifice, commanding a superb view of the sea, 

The next object was the triangular forum, an open 
space surrounded with three porticos, supported by 
a hundred Doric columas. Here were found several 
skeletons, one of which was that of a man who had 
loaded himself with plunder, Gold and silver coins, 
cups, rings, spoons, buckles and other things were 
found ander him. Near here, under the ruins of a 
wall, were discovered skeletons of a man and a wo- 
man, and on the arms of the latter two beautiful 
bracelets of gold. 


We entered from this a broad street, lined with 
shops, against the walls of which were paintings in 
fresco aud inscriptions in deep-red paint, represent 
ing the occupations and recording the names of the 
occupants. In one of them was found a piece of 
salt-fish, smelling strongly after seventeen centuries! 
In a small lane leading from this street, the guide 
led us to a shop, decorated with pictures of fish of 
various kinds, and furnished with a stove, marble 
dressers, and earthen jars, supposed to have belong- 
ed toa vender of fish and olives. A little further 
on was a baker’s shop, with a well-used oven, in 
which was found a batch of bread burnt to a cinder. 
Near this was the house of a midwife. In it were 
found several instruments of a simple and excellent 
construction, unknown to the moderns, a forceps, 
remains of medicines in a wooden box, and various 
pestles and mortars. The walls were ornamented 
with frescoes of the graces, Venus and Adonis, and 
similar subjects, 


The temple of the pantheon is a magnificent ruin, 
and must have been one of the choicest in Pompeii. 
Its walls are decorated with exquisite paintings in 
fresco, arabesques, mosaics, &c., and its court is one 
hundred and eighty feet long, and two hundred and 
thirty broad, and contains an altar, around which are 
twelve pedestals for statues of the twelve principal 
deities of the ancients. Gutters of marble are plac- 
ed at the base of the ¢riclinium, to carry away the 
blood of the victims. A thousand coins of bronze, 
and forty or filty of silver, were found near the sanc- 
tuary. 


We passed on to the Curea, a semicircular build- 
ing, for the diseussion of matters of religion by the 
magistrates; a temple of Romulus; the remains of a 
temple of Janus; a splendid building called chalci- 
dicum, constructed by the priestess Eumachea and 
her son, and dedicated as a temple of concord, and 
came at last’ by a regular ascent, into a large and 
spacious square, called the forum civile. This part 
of the city of Pompeii must have been extremely 
imposing. Porticoes, supported by noble columns, 
encompassed its vast area; the pedestals of colossa 
statues, erected to distinguished citizens, are place 
at the corners; at the northern extremity rose a state~ 
ly temple of Jupiter; on the right was another tem- 
ple to Venus; beyond, a large public edifice, the usd 
of which is not known; across the narrow nan 


which bounds it stood the Basilica, an immen 
building, which served as a court of justice and a 
exchange. 


We passed out at the gate of the city and stop 
at a sentry-box, in which was found a skeleton in ful 


armour—a soldier who had died at his post! Fro 
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hence formerly the road descended directly to the 
sea, and for some distance was lined on either side 
with the magnificent tombs of the Pompeians.— 
Among them was that of the vestal virgins; left un- 
finished when the city was destroyed; a very hand- 
some tomb, in which the skeleton of a woman, with 
a lamp in one hand, and jewels in the other, (who 
had probably attempted to rob before her flight,) 
and a very handsome square monument, with a beau- 
tiful relievo on one ot the slabs, representing (as 
emblematic of death) a ship furling her sils on coin- 
ing into port. Near one of the large family sepul- 
chres stands a semicircular room, intended for the 
funeral feast after a burial; and here were found the 
remains of three men around a table, scattered with 
relics of a meal. ‘They were overwhelmed ere their 
feast was concluded over the dead! 

The principal inn of Pompeii was just inside of 
the gate. We went over the ruins of it. The skele- 
ton of an ass was found chained to a ring in the sta- 
ble, and the tire of a wheel lay in the court yard.— 
Chequers are painted on the side of the door, asa 
sign. 

elow the tombs stands the ‘“‘saburban villa of 
Diomed,” one of the most sumptuous edifices of 
Pompeii. Here was found every thing that the age 
could furnish for the dwelling of a man of wealth. 
Statues, frescos, jewels, wine, household utensils of 
every description, skeletons of servants and dogs, 
and every kind of elegant furniture. “The family was 
large, and inthe first moment of terror, they all re- 
turned to a wine vault under the villa, where their 
skelctons,(eighteen grown persons and two children) 
were found seventeen centuries after! There was 
really something start'ing in walking the deserted 
rooms of this beautiful villa—more than one feels 
elsewhere in Pompeii, for itis more like the ele- 
gance and taste of our own day; aud with the bright- 
ness of the preserved walls, and the certainty with 
which the use of each room is ascertained, it seems 
as if the living inhabitant would step from one cor- 
ner and welcome you. The figures on the walls 
are as fresh as if done yesterday. ‘The baths lookas 
if they might scarce be dry fromuse. It seems in- 
credible that the whole christian age has elapséd 
since this was a human dwelling—occupied by its 
last family while our Saviour was walking the world. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the curious 
places to which the guide led usin this extraordi- 
nary city. On our return through the streets,among 
the objects of interest was the house of Sallust, the 
historian. 1 did not think, when reading his beauti- 
ful latin at school, that I should ever sit down in his 
parlour! Sallust was rich, and his house is ancom- 
monly handsome. Here is his chamber, his inner 
court, his kitchen, his garden, his dining room, his 
guest chamber, all perfectly distinguishable by the 
symbolical frescos on the walls, In thejeourt was a 
fountain of pretty construction, and opposite, in the 
rear, was a flower garden, containing arrangements 
for dining in open air in summer. ‘Phe skeleton of 
a female, (supposed to be the wife of the historian) 
and three servants, known by their different orna- 
ments, were found near the door of the street. 

We passed adra,gist’s shop and a cook-shop,and 
entered, treading on a beantilul mosaic floor, the 
“house of the dramatic poet,” so named, from the 
character of the paintings with which it is ornament- 
ed throughout. The frescos found here are the 
finest ancient paintings in the world, and from some 
peculiarity in the rings upon the fingers of the female 
figures, they are supposed to be family portraits.— 
With assistance like this, how easily the imagination 
re-peoples these deserted dwellings! 

A heavy shower drove us tothe shelier of the 
wine-vaults of Diomed, as we were about stepping 
into our carriage to return to Naples. We spent 
the time in exploring, and found some thirty or forty 
earthern jars still half-buried in the ashes which 
dritted through the loop-holes ofthe cellar. in an- 


other halfhour the black cloud had passed away 


over Vesuvius, and the sunset behind Posilipoi a 
flood of splendcur, We were at home soon after 
dark, having had our fill of astonishment for once. | 
have seen nothing in my life so remarkable as this 
disentombed city. I have passed over, in the de- 
scription, many things which were well worth no- 
ting, but it would have grown intoa mere catalogue 
else. You should come to Italy. It isa privilege 
to realize these things which could uot be bovght 


too dearly, and they cannot be realized but by the | 


eye. Description conveys but a poor shudow of them 
tothe facy, 


* ‘Vesuvius had for some time ceased to vomit 
fire and smoke as usual, a cireumstance generally the 
presage of mischief; and late inthe evening of 
Thursday, June 12th, the inhabitants were alariwed 
by a sudden and violent shock of an earthquake, 
which was thrice repeated, continuing each time 
about three minutes and as many seconds. This first 
calamity produced a general consternation; inso- 
much that the people fled from their houses into 
the gardens, and thence to the sea-side; where they 
passed the night in dreadful alarm, Next morning 

rocessions of men, women and children, were seen 
arefoot i the streets of Naples, proceeding to the 
cathedral to implore the protection of St. Gennaro. 
From Thursday to Sunday the weather was tempes- 
tuous, the air hot, loaded with vapours, and at inter- 
vals suddenly darkened for sume minutes; daring 
which period, there were several slight shocks ofan 
earthquake, attended by a rumbling sound like thun- 
der. Ou Sunday evening, the mbhabitants were 
again alarmed by a noise likea continual discharge 


of cannon; when, in a moment, burst forth a voleano | usually excellent. It opens with an editorial address 
not in the crater on the summit of Vesuvius, but | from the Rey. 
toward the middle of the mountain on the western | 


side. Torrents of flaming lava, of a portentous mag- 


breadth, bending its destructive course toward ‘Tor- 


re del Greco, a town of eighteen thousand inhabi- |”, é 
tants. At length, after three hours devastation, the  2!ne that we have—is got up in a manner to reflect | 


this monthly. 


Timothy Flint, who has assumed the 
literary control of the work, and whose racy and 
nitude, now poured down the mountain, principal- | well written articles will hereafter impart additional 
ly in two direetions; one stream, of about a mile in interest to its pages. We rejoice at the success of 


It is the only traly American Maga-_ 


as it is published at the low rate of one dollar per 
annum, we presume it has an extensive circulation, 
The publisher’s office is ut No. 6 Franklin Place. 
Tae Gosret MeEsseNGER.—This work is publish- 
ed monthly at Charleston, S. C., and is edited by 
rembers of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
October number contains articles with these titles: 


stream of lava ran into the sea, forming a bed of near | the highest credit upon its liberal and enterprizing Hints on Beneficence; Sermons to Masters; On Re. 
_ publishers, Messrs. Peabody & Co. and is issued at | ligious Exeitement; Necessity of Divine Assistance 
arate so reasonable, as to be within the means of | to the Preacher; Religious Education; Temperance 


fifieen feet above the level of the water, and as much 
above the streets of the town. The reflection from 
this torrent illuminated the whole city of Naples, 
(ten miles distant.) The town of Torre del Greco 
was completely buried, some few tops of the loftiest 
buildings excepted, while every part of the country 
through which the lava ran becamea desert; the 
trees being thrown down, the housesrazed, and the 
ground for many miles distant covered with cin- 
ders and ashes, which last lay about one finger deep 
in Naples,” 

+Pompeii, as my readers know, was buried by an 
eruption of Vesuvius about thirty rears after the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, and was accidentally dis- 
covered, some eighty years ago, by the labourers in 
a vineyard over it, after lying forgotten near seve. 
teen centuries! ‘The shower of *‘cinlers, hot water 
and ashes,’’which buried it, settled into’a loose mass, 


which has been easily removed, and «bout one third | 


of the town is now cleared and open to the sky. 
t **The number of skeletons hitherto disinterred 


in Pompeii and its suburbs is three hundred.— | 


Stark. 


- 
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Saturpay, Ocroser 19, 1833. 


| patronage, 


Mr. Barton and Master Burke were playing a few 
weeks ago at Montreal. 


MR. HILL, THE COMEDIAN. 
This gentleman, who has been for some time 


rapidly gaining ground in public estimation, is en- | 


titled toa more particular notice than has hitherto 
been bestowed upon him, in the daily prints. In the 
| peculiar vein of taient which is most strongly deve- 
oped in him, viz. that of natural and quiet humour, 
_we think he is without an equal. Itis this which 
renders him so successful, and places him, indeed, 


at the head of his profession in the representation of 

the Yankee. With this quality, with the advantage 
_of having been born and educated in that part of this 
| country, where that species of character abounds in 
all its varieties and grades, and with a power of nice 
| discrimination toturn his observations to account, 
| Mr. Hill eannot be rivalled-by any simply comic ta- 
lent, however great. These give his personations 
| that nature and relish which render them so exceed- 
ingly palateable, and their deficiency cannot be sup- 


Martin Faser.—This is the title of a littie work plied by any merely imitative powers. He has, 
lately printed by the Harpers, and attributed to Moreover, the good fortune to possess a face, of great 
Mr. Simms, formerly editor of the Charleston City and unusual felicity of expression, and the archness 
Gazette. Will some friend read it and notice it for | Of eye, which he occasionally throws over its fea- 
us? The author is a personal friend, snd we might ‘res, provokes humour as naturally as the spark 
hesitate to condemn it, even if it merits eondemna- | enkindles flame. 


tion. We think it does not, however, and know tha 


Mr. Hackett has undoubted talent, of a high or- 


it has many powerful passages. The author is yet | der, in his line of the profession; and we mean to 
a young man, and certainly possesses fine talents.—_ bestow upon him no ‘faint praise,” when we say 


We trust that Martin Faber will net prove his last so. 


attempt in the book way. 


Messrs. Connor & Cooke have issued two more 


numbers of their edition of Scott’s Works. They 


contain Woodstock, the Talisman, and the come 
mencement of the Chronicles of the Canongate. 
A GUIDE TO AN IRISH GENTLEMAN, 
It will be remembered that a little volume wasa 
short time since published, attributed to the pen of 
Moore, the poet, and entitled, an Trish Gentleman 
in search of a Religion. 


praise. Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have just 
published a reply to it, entitled, “A Guide to an 
Irish Gentleman.”” The reply is frora the pen of the 
Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan, A. M. Rector of Killy- 
man, and is dedicated to those people ia Ireland who 
are willing to believe that their country hada Nation- 
al Faith anda National Church, before the Papacy of 
Adrian IV, It concludes with an address to the 
Roman Catholic reader, the whole being embraced 
in aneat volume of less than three hundred pages. 


The Boston Atlashas a severe notice of the Bos- | 
fon Token. It concludes:—**Such portion of 
$15,000 as has been laid out for literary contributions | 
has been most foolishly sqaandered. Give us a pair. 


of scissors, and a file of old newspapers, and we will 
agree to furnish the materials for a better Token, 
every week in the year. 
to be guiled by sucha ecatch-penny concern, all we 
havato say is— Well done quackery.” 


The number af Waldie’s Circulating Library, is- 
sued on Tuesday, contains the conclusion of a ‘Subal- 
tern’s Furlough,” aud the commencement of **T'ra- 
ditionary Stories, and Legendary illustrations, by 
Andrew Picken, author of the Dominie’s Legacy.” — 
The cover of the Library contains a variety of lite- 
rary and miscellaneous articles. 


THE KNICKERBACKER, 
This valuable magazine continues to increase stea- 
dily in years, in wisdom, and in patronage. ‘The 


Ile was the pioneer in this species of character, 


and has, to a certain extent, been successful. But he 


is not the equal of Mr. Hill, in the Yankee. ‘The 


former gives us, indeed, peculiar points in the char- 


‘Lhe book excited consi- | 
derable attention, and from some quarters much | 


Ifthe public suffersitself 


acter with some richness of humour, but they are 
extravagancies. We get merely extremes. In the 
latter, however,we see the entire character, and the 
creature as he represents it, appears to be a natural 
consistent one. He does, too, every thing 
smoothly; he seems to make no effort to amuse; and 
his ludiercas stories, although they give great zest 
tohis performances, and are indeed irresistible, yet 
do not seem to be required to render him acceptable. 
You can be pleased with him even while he is si- 
tent. You behold in him the unsophisticated Yan- 
kee, in his quiet state, seemingly unconscious of his 
peculiarities; and if he is the object of amusement 
in his actions or words, it is his nature only which 
renders him so. 
We are pleased to see in Mr. Hill, an ambition to 


exce! in his profession. His prospects are promis- 


ing, but we recommend to. him not to allow hime | 


self to be so elated with success as to forget that an 
actor in order even to maintain the ground which he 
acquired, must be continually striving to im- 
prove himself, Ifhe does not, he will be sure to 
contract mannerism which will render his perfor 
mances tame and insipid. The ascent to the giddy 
height is not so ciflicultas the keeping one’s position 
there. He has our best wishes for his success. 


PERIODICALS. 


BicKNELL’s Countrerreir Derecror.—Another 


_ number of the monthly publication with this title has 


appeared. 


It is published in a neat pamphlet 
of twenty-four pages, stitched together and enclosed 
ina handsome cover. This work is issued once 

-a menth, and each number contains an accurate and 
detailed list of all the banks in the United States— 
their place of location, and the amount of discount 
in Philadelphia on their notes. 
list of all the counterfeit and altered notes, that have 


from time to time been put in circulation—with se- 


veral tables embracing important information to the 
business community, The Detector must prove a 


uumber for October, which is now before us, is un- | valuable auxiliary to store keepers and others, and 


It also contains a | 


most readers. We cordially commend it to public | Society; Poetry; Religious Intelligence, &e. 


| Tur Loxnon New Monraty Macazine.—The 
August number of the American re-print has ap- 
peared, and may be had of the agents in this city, 
Messrs. Carey & Hart. This is the number in 
which Bulwer gives his valedictory. It contains se- 
veral excellent articles. ‘The one under the head of 
the Politician, it being the last of the series, is wor- 


thy of particular attention. The writer says: “We 


see the destruction of the present Government—un- 
less winnowed of some men, and pursuing a skilful 
course through the medium of those that remain— 
| as a matter of certainty; but we do not see it with- 
out considerable pain and a lingering regret, nor 
are we disposed, because we foresee its fate, to be 
| the severer in our censure. Whatever may be their 
future destiny as a party, annihilated, dispersed, 
and condemned as they may be, and as in some 
things they deserve to be, posterity will owe much 
to the Whigs.” 

Again: “The great fault of this year—the fault 
which took all grace from subsequent measures— 
was the fault of the Irish Coercive Bill, the fault of 
Mr. Stanley, who seems to delight in contrasting his 
singular and splendid abilities in debate with his 
equally singular and startling errors in government 
and legislation. It is well to repeat and to force men 
to remember this; for the time must come, and will 
come quickly, in which the country and the House 
of Commons will have to decide between Mr. Stan- 
‘ley and a fraction of the present Administration on 
\the one side, and public opinion and a fraction of 
‘the same administration on the other,” 


| Next follows a very clever article onthe ‘State 
of Eloquence in England;” then some poetry from 
the pen of Bulwer, being extracts from Eugene 

Aram, a tragedy. The following passages from the 

‘third scene, will be read with interest and admira- 

| tion:— 

| MADELINE and ARAM, 


-Vadeline. My heart finds accents now we are alone’ 

jit iveds upon itself, and fears to speak, 
| When curious througs are roundus. Thou hast coined 
|) All feelings into one—all thoughts, all words 
(Which are the garb of thought) into one language, 
‘Phat were profaned if spoke amid the world. 
| __ dram. Beloved! would our life could—like a brook 
| Watering & desert—glide unseen away, 
| Murmuring our own beart’s music,—which is love, 
| And giassiug only Heaven,—which is love's lite! 
fam notmade to live among mankind ; 
| They stir dark memory from unwilling sleep, 

—utnho matter, Madeline, it is strange 
; Phat one hike thee, for whong methinks, fair Love 
| Should wear its bravest and most gallant garb, 
| Should eer have cast her heart's rich freight upon 

A ting like me,—not fashion’d in the mould 
| Which wins a Inaiden’s eye,—austere of life, 
| And grave and sad of bearing,—aud so 
Inured to solitude, as to have grown 
| Anan that iath the shape, but not the soul, 
| Of the world’s inmates. 
| Madeline. for that [ loved; 
| The world [ love not—therefore { love thee! 


Come, shall [ tell thee,—tis an oft-told tale, 
Yel Hever wearies,—by what bright degrees 

‘Puy cuipire rose, ull it o’erspread my soul, 

And made my all of veing love?) Taou knowest 
| Wuen first thou cam’st into these lone retreats, 
My years yet dwelt in cluldhood; but my thougites 
Weut deeper than my co mates’. Books lt loved, 
But not the books that woo a woman’s heart:— 

i loved not tales of war and stern emprize, 

And man let loose on man—dark deeds, of which 
The name was glory, but the vature crime,— ‘ 
Nor themes of vulgar love—of maidens’ hearte 

|) Won by smail worth, set off by gaudy show ;— 

_ Those tales, which win the wilder hearts in me, 
Did move some anger, and a world of scorn. 

All that [dreamt of sympathy was given 
Unutothe lords of Mind—the victor chiefs 
Of Wisdom—or of Wisdom’s music—S ong: 

And 4s Lread of them, I dreamed, and drew 
Iu my soul’s colours, shapes my soui might love 
And loving, worship,—they were like to thee ! 
Thou cam’st unknown, and lonely —and around 
Thy coming, and thy bearing, and thy mood 
Hung mystery,—and, in guessing at its clue, 
Mystery grew interest, and the interest love! 
Aram. (aside) O woman! how from that which she 
should shun, 

Does the poor trifler draw what charms her most! 
Madeline. Then, as time won thee frequent to our 
hearth, 

Thou from thy learning’s height didst stoop, to teach me 

Nature's more gentle seerets—the sweet lore 

Of the green herb and the bee-worshipped flower ; 
| And when the night dui o’er this nether earth 
| Disull meek quiet, and the heart of Heaven 
| With love grew breathless, thou wert wont to raise 
| My wild thoughts to the weird and solemn stars ; 
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rb the courses andthe name; 
ph the clouds, th’ invisible air, 
Make eloquent discourse ;—until methought 
No human life, but some diviner spirit 
Alone could preach such trutis of things divine. 
—and s0o—— 
— ? From Heaven we turned to earth, 
And Thought did tather Passion !—Gentlest love! 
If thou couldst know how bard it is for one 
Who takes such feeble pleasure in this world 
To worship aught earth-born, thou'dst learn how wild 
The wonder of my passion and thy power. — 
But ere three days age past, thou wilt be mine! 
And mine forever! Oh, delicious thought! 
How glorious were thefuture, could shat ‘ 
The past—the past—from Ha! what stirred? didst 
hear, 
Madeline. didst hear? 
Madeline. Hear what?—the very air 
Lies quiet as an infant in its sleep. 
Aram (looking round.) Methougit Uheard 
Madeline. What, love? 
Aram. Jt was a cheat 
Of these poor fools, the senses. Come, thy hand; 
I love to feel thy touch, thou art so pure— 
So soft—so sacred in thy loveliness, 
That] feel safe with thee! Great God himself 
Would sbun to launch upon the brow of guilt 
His bolt while thou wert by! 


Madeline. alas! 
Why dost thou talk of guilt 
Did I, sweet love— 


Did Isay guilt?—it is an ugly word. 

Why, sweet, indeed—did I say guilt, my Madeline? 
Madeline. In truth you did. Your hand is dry—the 

pulse 

Beats quick and fevered: you consume too much 

Of life in thought—you over-rack the nerves— 

And thus a shadow bids them quail and tremble. 

But when I queen it, Eugene, o’er your hone, 

Pil see this fault amended. 
Aram. Ay, thou shalt. 

In sooth thou shalt. 


The number throughout is an excellent one. It 
is not stated who will supply Bulwer’s place, but 
we have already mentioned that the proprietors of 
the work have secured some of the ablest corres- 
pondents in Europe. 

Tur Museum or Foreren Lrrerature.—The 
October number of the Museum contains no less than 
twenty-five distinct articles, with the following ti- 
tles—Animal Magnetism; Conversations with Lord 
Byron; Wesley Family; Algiers; Hypochondriasis 
and Hysteria; Poor Abergaveny; James Morier, 
Esq.; The Turf; Rush’s Residence at the Court of 
London; Pellico’s Imprisonments; The Praise of 
Debt; Economical Missions; The European Move- 
ment; Milton’s Tomb; The United States; Wal- 
pole’s Letters; Men and Manners in America; Ma- 
dame Roland; Robespierre; American Refugee 
Slaves; The Romance of Politics; The Emigrant’s 
Child; Wood Walk and Hymn; Hymn to Daylight; 
Men in the East, &e. The mere enumeration of 
these articles is sufficient to show the value of the 
work. They are copied with a nice discrimination 
from the most valuable foreign journals, and are all 
more or less instructive and interesting, From one 
of the articles we annex the following brief ac- 


count of 


Tux Deata or conspirators 
finding themselves abandoned, gave themselves up 
to despair; the National Guard rushed rapidly up 
the stair, and entered the room where Robespierre 
was sitting with his elbow on_ his knees, and his 
head resting on his band; Meda discharged his pistol, 
which broke his under jaw, and he fell under the 
table. St. Just implored Le Bas to put an end to 
hislife. ‘Coward, follow my example,’said he, and 
blew out his brains. Couthon was seized utder the 
table, feebly attempting to strike with a knite, which 
he wanted the courage to plunge in his heart; Coffin- 
hal, and the young Robespierre, threw themselves 
from the windows,and were seized in the inner court 
of the building. Henriot had been thrown down the 
stair by Coffinhal, but though bruised and mutilated, 
he contrived to crawl into the entrance of a sewer, 
from whence he was dragged out by the troops of 
the Convention. ; 

“Robespierre and Couthon being supposed to be 
dead, were dragged by the heels to the Quai Pelle- 
tier, where it was proposed to throw them into the 


river; but it being discovered, wlien day returned,. 


that they still breathed, they were stretched on a 
board, and carried to the Assembly. ‘The members 
having refused to admit them, they were conveyed 
to the Committee of General Salety, where Robes- 
pierre lay for some hours stretched upon a table, 
with his broken jaw still bleeding, and suilering alike 
under bodily pain,and the execrations of those around 
him. From thence he was sent to the Conciergerie, 
where he was confined in the same cell which had 
been occupied by Danton, Hebert, and Chaumette. 
At length he was brought, with all his associates, to 
the Revolutionary ‘lribuual,and as soon as the iden- 
tity of their persons were established, they were con- 
demned. 
At four in the morning, on the 29ta July, all 
Paris was in motion to witness the death of the ty- 


ghastly pale. 


He shut his eyes, but could not close 
his ears against the imprecations of the multitude. — 
A woman breaking from the erowd, exclaimed— 


‘Murderers of all my kindred, your agony fills me 


with joy; descend to hell, covered with the curses of 
every mother in France!? Twenty of his comrades 
were executed before him; when he ascended the 
scaffold, the executioner tore the bandage from his 
face; the lower jaw fell upon his breast, and he ut- 
tered a yell, which filled every heart with horror.— 
For some minutes the frightful figure was held up 
to the multitude; he was then placed under the axe, 
und the last sounds which reached his ears were the 
exulting shouts, which were prolonged for some min- 
utes after his death. 

Along with Robespierre were executed, Henriot, 
Couthon, St. Just, Dumas, Coffinhal, Simon and all 
the leaders of the revolt. St. Just alone displayed 
the firmness, which had so often been witnessed 
among the victims whom they had sent to the scaf- 
fold. Couthon wept with terror; the others died 
uttering blasphemies, which were drowned in the 
cheers of the people. ‘They shed tears of joy, they 
embraced each other in transport, they crowded 
round the scaffold to behold the bloody remains of 
the tyrants. ‘ Yes, Robespierre, there is a God!’ 
said a poor man as he approached the lifeless body 
ef one so lately the object of dread; his fall was felt 
by all present as an immediate manifestation of the 
Divinity.” 


TRADE WITH THE WEST. 

We have seena letter from a highly respectable 
merchant of Pittsburg, under date of the 12th inst. 
which says:—** You can now inform your western 
friends, that we have abundance of water, and from 
present appearances we have every reason to believe 
we shall have plenty for the remainder of the sea- 
son. Steamboats are arriving and departing daily.” 
Fint.—The stable of Robert Stewart, at Turtle 
Creek, near Pittsburg, was destroyed by fire a few 
nights since, and nine horses burnt to death. 


PORTUGAL—DON PEDRO—DON MIGUEL. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer, of Friday 
last, enters intoa warm defence of Don Miguel. He 
contends that he is the popular sovereign of Portu- 
zal, and in all respects superior to Don Pedro, He 
says, and we confess the statement true, that ‘* it is 
notorious that on the 8th of July, 1832, the Pedroist 
expedition fitted owt and recruited in England and 
France, with British and French money, and almost 
entirely composed of foreign mereenarics, landed at 
Oporto. British and French papers assured us po- 
sitively that the whole population of Portugal to a 
man were looking for the arrival of this expedition to 
shake off the yoke of their hatred tyrant and mon- 
ster; that the overthrow of-the same would be the 
work of but'a week, or to the utmost, of a fortnight. 
Well, what happened? A few raw militia and guer- 
rillas in a province from which the troops had been 
withdrawn to reinforce the weak points in Estrema- 
dura, were sufficient not only to prevent the invad- 
ers from advancing, or make any incursions in the 
provinee, but beat them most severely,and compelled 
them to shelter themselves within the walls of Opor- 
to, and limit their boasted expedition toamere de- 
fence of their own existence, by applying all their 
means to surround themselves with fortifications, 
which they could easily raise, as it required some 
time before the regular army could come up from the 
Southern provinces, with the necessary train of ar- 
tillery. Every one knows by what means that expe- 
dition has been saved from total destruction; their 
losses have been continually repaired by fresh sup- 
plies of troops from England and France; money and 
provisions of all kinds furnished them from abroad 
by the most perfidious means, and still for fifteen 
months that expedition has been completely hem- 
med up at Oporto, without daring to advanee. Pedro 
saw daily his ranks thinned by desertioas, and at 
the same time that the Portuguese made nowhere 
any demonstration in his favour, all his means of 
aggression were French or English, and in no way 
national.” 
He gives this account of the affair at Algarves.— 


At last pressed by the desperate state of their af- 
fairs, and by the remonstrances of the Powers of 
Europe against so monstrous a state of things, an at- 
tempt, connected with bribery, was projected. The 
exhausted finances of Portugal, and the absence of 
regular troops in the Southern provinces, offered 


rant. He was placed on the chariot, between Hen-| great facilities for a coup de main, which besides 


riot and Couthon, whose remains were as mutilated 


as his own; the crowd, which for long had ceased to 


would give their friends in England and France an 
opportunity to carry their schemes to the expected 


attend the executions, manifested the utmost joy at | point of a general acknowledgment of a new Go- 


their fate. The blood from his jaw burst through 


vernment in Portugal, a fatuous hope, however, as 


the bandege, and overflowed his dress; his face was | long as the consent of the nation to such wild and vi- 


Here we havea a new proof of their affection for the 


| 


{ 


sionary schemes was not given. The capture of the 
Royal fleet was a matter settled, and announced by 
the British papers, before it sailed from Lisbon; it 
was true, the resistance of a few brave men on board 
cost the lives Of many British assailants; but there 
were Arnolds under the old flag of Portugal, as there 
were under our starspangled banner, when we fought 
against British oppression, and the eause loses none 
ot its noble worth on that account; it was easy to 
overrate expeditions under such circumstances, The 
loss of the fleet, by the basest treachery, was a se- 
vere blow, which opened the bar of Lisbon to the 
enemy; but instead of disheartening the nation, it 
served only to inspire it with redoubled energy.— 


King of their own choice, and we appeal to true re- 
publicans, to those versed in the genuine principles 
of the law of nations, to decide who is the usurper, he 
who is supported solely by the nation, or he who at- 
tacks the nation by foreign means and bayonets to 
subdue her to his own despotie will?. 

The invasion of Algarves, which is said to have 
been received by its population with unbounded en- 
thusiasm for the cause assumed by the invaders, we 
now know to have taken all at once a different turn, 
the whole of that population having risen em masse 
against them, and declared their firm adherence to 
Don Miguel; every where the invaders in that litle 
faithfal province bave been intercepted and discom- 
fitted by the armed population, which have retaken 
their towns and cities with the same ease as when 
the invaders surprised them. Dearly has it cost the 
momentary possession of a few short days of this 
smal] part of the Portuguese territory. 

Can any one now affirm that the cause of Don Pe- 
dro is popular in that country? that it is graced with 
any feature of justice? Far, very far from it, in- 
deed. ‘Tyranny in wholesaie has been practised by 
foreign pretended Liberals, who assail the rights of 
an independent nation, by means that will ever be 
considered abominable in the eyes of those who 
know that human society cannot exist, without na- 
tions respectingthe institutions and peace of each 
other. ‘he crimes which the invaders falsely im- 
pute to Don Miguel, to colour their mischievous 
designs, are nothing in comparison to their own pur- 
suit. 

This may sound like strange language to the ‘ears 
of the people of this country, who have been in the 
habit of echoing the abuse of the English and French 
presses concerning Don Miguel, for whom we con- 
fess we feel but little sympathy; but forall this we’ 
should not close our eyes to the facts of the case.— 
We were certainly led to believe, when the expedi- 
tion of Don Pedro was first regularly organised, that 
the moment he obtained foothold upon the Portn- 
guese territory, the whole population would declare 
for him, and take up arms against the blood thirsty 
monster, Miguel. This predictioa was any thing 
but fulfilled, Instead of rushing to meet Don Pedro 
asa Liberator, the troops of Don Miguel fought 
against him with the utmost bravery—hemmed him 
in at Oporto, and there kept him for months, and he 
must have perished there but for the relief of men, 
provisions and arms, sent him from England and 
France., The truth is, there is scarcely a choice be- 
tween the two brothers, and however the people of 
Portugal may detest Don Miguel, it is very evident 
that they have little confidence in Pedro, and the 
friends of liberty would only have cause to rejoice if 
both were put down by the Portuguese, and a ruler 


of their own choosing substituted. 


—— 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH 
LORD BYRON. 
BY LADY BLESSINGTON. 

Talking of his proposed expedition to Greece, 
Byron said that, as the moment approached for 
undertaking it, he almost wished he had never 
thought of it. This (said Byron) is one of 
the many scrapes into which my poetical tem- 
perament has drawn me. You smile; but it is 
nevertheless true. No man, or woman either, 
with such a temperament, can be quiet. Pas- 
sion is the element in which we liye; and with- 
out it we but vegetate. All the passions have 
governed me in turn, and I have found them 
the veriest tyrants;—like all slaves, I have re- 
viled my masters, but submitted to the yoke 
they imposed, I had hoped (continued Byron) 
that avarice, that old gentlemanly vice, would, 
like Aaron’s serpent, have swallowed up all the 
rest in me, and that now I am descending into 
the vale of years, | might have found pleasure 
in golden realities, as in youth I found it in 
golden dreams, (and let me tell you, that, of 
all the passions, this same decried avarice is the 
most consolatory, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
lasts the longest, and is the latest,) when up 
springs a new passion—call it love of liberty, 
military ardour, or what you will—to disgust 
me with my strong box, and the comfortable 
contemplation of my moneys—nay, to create 


them away from me for ever; and I may awaken 
to find that this, my present ruling passion, as 
I have always found my last, was the most 
worthless ofall, with the soothing reflection 
that it has left me minus some thousands. But 
Lam fairly in for it, and it is useless to repine; 
but, I repeat, this scrape, which may be my 
last, has been caused by my poetical tempera- 
ment—the devil take it, say I.” 


_ Byron was irresistibly comic when comment- 
ing on his own errors or weaknesses. His face, 
half laughing and half serious, archness always 


predominating in its expression, added peculiar 
archness to his words. 


“Is it pleasant (continued Byron) that my 
eyes should never open to the folly of any of 
the undertakings passion prompts me to engage 
in, until lam so far embarked that retreat (at 
least with honour) is impossible, and my mal a 
propos sagesse arrives, to scare away the enthu- 
siasm that led to the undertaking, and which is 
so requisite to carry it on, It is all an up-hill 
affair with me afterwards; I cannot for my life 
échauffer my imagination again; and my position 
excites such ludicrous images and thoughts in 
my own mind, that the whole subject, which, 
seen through the veil of passion, looked fit for 
a sublime epic, and I one of its heroes, examin- 
ed now through reason’s glass, appears fit only 
for a travestie, and my poor self a Major Stur- 
geon marching, and’counter-marching, not from 
Acton to Ealing or from Ealing to Acton, but 
from Corinth to Athens, and from Athens to 
Corinth. Yet, hang it (continued he) these 
very names ought to chase away every idea of 
the ludicrous; but the laughing devils will re- 
turn, and make a mockery of every thing, as 
with me there is, as Napoleon said, but one 
step between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
Well, if J do (and this ¢f is a grand peut étre in 
my future history) outlive the campaign, I shall 
write two poems on the subject—one an epic 
and the other a burlesque, in which none shall 
be spared, and myself least of all: indeed, you 
must allow,” continued Byron, “that if I take 
liberties with my friends, I take still greater 
ones with myself; therefore, they ought to bear 
with me, if only out of consideration for my im- 
partiality. I am also determined to write a 
poem in praise of avarice, as I think it a most 
ill-used anc unjustly decreed passion—mind, F 
do not call it a vice—and I hope to make it 
clear that a passion which enables us to con- 
quer the appetites, or, at least, the indulgence 
of them; that triumphs over pride, vanity, and 
ostentation; that leads us to the practice of daily 
self-denial, temperance, sobriety, and a thou- 
sand other praiseworthy practices, ought not to 
be censured, more especially as all the sacri- 
fices it commands are endured without any 
weak feeling of reverence to others, though to 
others all the reward of such sacrifices belongs.’ 


Byron laughed very much at the thought of 
this poem, and the censures it would excite in 
England among the matter-of-fact credulous 
class of readers and writers. Poor Byron! how 
much more pains did he bestow to take off the 
gloss from his own qualities than ethers do to 
give theirs a false lustre! In his hatred and 
contempt of hypocrisy and cant he outraged his 
own nature, and rendered more injustice to 
himself than his enemies received at his hands. 
His confession of errors were to be received 
with caution; for he exaggerated not only his 
misdeeds but his opinions; and fond of tracing 
spring's of thought to their sources, he involved 
himself in doubts, to escape from which he 
boldly attributed to himself motives and feel- 
ings that had passed, but like shadows, through 
his mind, and left unrecorded mementos that 
might have redeemed more than the faults of 
which he accused himself. When the freedom 
with which Byron remarked on the errors of 
his friends draws down condemnation from his 
readers, let them reflect on the still greater se- 
verity with which he treated his own, and let 
this mistaken and exaggerated candour plead 
his excuse. 


‘*It is odd (said Byvon) that I never could 
get on well in conversation with literary men: 
they always seemed to think themselves obliged 
to pay some neat and appropriate compliment 
to my last work, which I, as in duty bound, was 
compelled to respond to, and bepraise theirs. 
They never appeared quite satisfied with my 
faint praise, and I was far from being satisfied 
at being compelled to administer it; so mutual 
constraint ensued, each wondering what was to 
come next, and wishing each other (at least I 
can answer for myself) at the devil. Now 


wings for my golden darlings, that may waft 


Scott, though a giant in literature, is unlike li 
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terary men; he neither expects compliments 
nor pays them in conversation. There is a sin- 
cerity and simplicity in his character and man- 
ner that stamp any commendation of his as 
truth, and any praise one might offer him must 
fall short of his deserts; so that there is no gene 
in his society. There is nothing m him that 
gives the impression I have so often had of 
others, who seemed to say, I praise you that 
you may do the same by me. Moore is a de- 
lightful companion, (continued Byron;) gay, 
without being boisterous, witty without effort, 
comic without coarseness, and sentimental with- 
out being lachrymose. He reminds one (con- 
tinued Byron) of the fairy, who, whenever she 
spoke, let diamonds fall from her lips. My 
iéte-d-téle suppers with Moore are among the 
most agreeable impressions I retain of the hours 
passed in London: they are the redeeming light 
in a gloomy picture; but they were 
‘* Like angel visits, few and far between;” 
for the great defect in my friend Tom is a sort 
of fidgety unsettledness, that prevents his giv- 
ing himself up, con amore to any one friend, be- 
cause he is apt to think he might be more hap- 
py with another: he has the organ of locomo- 
tiveness largely developed, as a phrenologist 
would say, and would like to be at three places 
instead of one. I always felt, with Moore, the 
desire Johnson expressed, to be shut up in a 
post-chaise, dé/e-d-léfe with a pleasant compa- 
nion, to be quite sure of him. He must be de- 
lightful in a country-house, at a safe distance 
from any other inviting one, when one could 
have him really to one’s self, and enjoy his con- 
versation and his singing, without the perpetual 
fear that he is expected at Lady this or Lady 
that’s, or the being reminded that he promised 
to look in at Lansddown House or Grosvenor 
Square. The wonder is, not that he is récherché, 
but that he wastes himself on those who can so 
little appreciate him, though they value the 
éclat his reputation give to their stupid soiriées. 
I have known a dull man to live on a bon-mot 
of Moore’s for a week: and I once offered a 
wager of a considerable sum that the reciter 
was guiltless of understanding its point, but 
could get no one to accept my bet. 
* Are you acquainted with the family of ——? 
(asked Byron.) The commendation formerly 
bestowed on the Sydney family might be re- 
versed for them, as all the sons are virtuous, 
and all the daughters brave. I once (continued 
he) said this, with a grave face, to a near rela- 
tion of theirs, who received it as a compliment, 
and told me [I was very good. I was in old 
times fond of mystifying, and paying equivocal 
compliments, but ‘was is not is’ with me, as 
God knows, in any sense, for I am now cured 
of mystifying, as well as of many others of my 
mischievous pranks, whether I am a better man 
for my self-correction remains to be proved; I 
am quite sure that I am not a more agreeable 
one. I have always had a strong love of mis- 
chief in my nature, (said Byron) and this still 
continues, though I do not very often give way 
to its dictates, It isa lurking devil that prompts 
me to abuse people against whom I have not 
the least malicious feeling, and to praise some 
whose merits (if they have any) I am little ac- 
quainted with; but | do it in the mischievous 
spirit of the moment, to vex the person or per- 
sons with whom Lam conversing. Is not this 
very childish? (continued Byron;) and, above 
all, fora poet, which people tell meI am? All 
1 know is, that if I am, poets can be greater 
fools than other people. We of the craft— 
poets, I mean—resemble paper-kites; we soar 
high into the air, but are held to earth by a 
cord, and our flight is restrained by a child— 
that child is self. We are but grown children, 
having all their weakness, and only wanting 
their innocence; our thoughts soar, but the 
frailty of our natures bring them back to earth. 
What should we be without thoughts? (conti- 
nued Byron;) they are the bridges by which we 
pass over time and space. And yet, perhaps, 
like troops flying before the enemy, we are 
often tempted to destroy the bridges we have 
passed, to save ourselves from pursuit. How 
often have I tried to shun thought! But come, 
I must not get gloomy; my thoughts are almost 
always of the sombre hue, so that I ought not 
to be blamed (said he, laughing) if I steal them 
of others, as Tam accused of doing; I cannot 
have any more disagreeable ones than my own, 
at least as far as they concern myself, 


“In all the charges of plagiary brought against | - 


_ mein England, (said Byron) did you hear me 
accused of stealing from Madame de Stael the 


opening lines of my ‘Bride of Abydos? She 
is supposed to have borrowed ‘her lines from 


Schlegel, or to have stolen them from Goethe’s 
‘Wilhelm Meister ; so you see ama third or 
fourth hand stealer of stolen goods. Do you 
know de Stael’s line? (continued Byron) ; for 
ifl’m a thief she must be plundered, as I don’t 
read German, and do French, yet I could almost 
swear that I never saw her verses when I wrote 
mine, nor dol even now remember them. 1 
think the first began with ‘Cette terre,’ &c. &c. 
but the rest I forget; as you have a good me- 
mory, perhaps you would repeat them.” 

I did so, and they are as follows:— 
Cette terre ou les myrtes fleurissent, 
Ou les rayous des cieux tombent avec amour, 
Ou des sons enchanteurs dans les airs retentissent, 
Ou la plus douce nuit succede au plus beau jour.” 

‘*Well (said Byron) Ido not see any point of 
resemblance, except in the use of the two unfor- 
tunate words land and myrtle, and for using 
these new and original words Iam a plagiarist. 
To avoid such charges, I must invent a diction- 
ary for myself. Does not this charge prove the 
liberal spirit of the hypercritics in England? If 
they knew how little I value their observations, 
or the opinions of those that they can influence, 
they would be perhaps more spiteful, and cer. 
tainly more careful in producing better proofs 
of their charges; the one of the Stael’s I consi- 
der a triumphant refutation for me. 


‘¢T often think (said Byron) that were I to re- 
turn to England, I should be considered, in cer- 
tain circles, ashaving a ¢rés mauvais ton, for I 
have been so long out of it that I have learned 
to say what I think, instead of saying only what, 
by the rules of convenience, people are permit- 
tedtothink. For though England tolerates the 
liberty of the press, it is far from tolerating lib- 
erty of thought or of speech; and since the 
progress of modern refinement, when delicacy 
of words is as remarkable as indelicacy of ac- 
tions, a plain speaking man is sure to get into a 
scrape. Nothing amuses me more than to see 
refinement versus morals, and to know that peo- 
ple are shocked not at crimes, but their detec- 
tion. The Spartan boy, who suffered the ani- 
mal he had secured by theft to prey upon his 
vitals, evinced not more constancy in conceal- 
ing his sufferings, than do the English in sup- 
pressing all external symptoms of what they 
must feel, and on many occasions, when Nature 
makes herself felt through the expression of her 
feelings, would be considered almost as a crime, 
But IL believe crime is a word banished from the 
vocabulary of haut-ton, as the vices of the rich 
and great are called errors, and those of the 
poor and lowly only crimes. 


“Do you know ? (asked Byron.) He 
is the king of prosers; 1 called him he of the 
thousand tales, in humble imitation of Bocca- 
ceio, whom I styled he of the hundred tales of 
love—mais hélas! ——’s are not tales of love, or 
that beget love; they are born of dullness, and 
inciting sleep, they produce the same effect on 
the senses that the monotonous sound of a wa- 
terfall never fails to have on mine. With ; 
one is afraid to speak, because whatever is said 
is sure to bring forth’ a reminiscence, that as 
surely leads to interminable recollections, 


‘Dull as the dreams of him who swills vile beer.’ 


Thus (continued Byron) isso honourable 
and well-intewtioned a man that one can find no- 
thing bad to say of him, except that he is a bore; 
and as there is no law against that class of offen- 
ders, one must bear with him. It is to be hoped, 
that, with all the modern improvements in refine- 
ment, a mode will be discovered of getting rid 
of bores, for itis too bad that a poor wretch can 
be punished for stealing your pocket handker- 
chief or gloves, and that no punishment can be 
inflicted on those who steal your time, and with 
it your temper and patience as well as the brigh 
thoughts that might have entered into the mind 
(like the Irishman who lost a fortune before he 
had got it,) but were frighted away by the bore. 
Nature certainly (said Byron) has not dealt cha- 
ritably by , for independent of his being 
the king of prosers, he is the ugliest person 
possible, and when he talks, breathes not of Ara- 
by the blest; his heart is good, but the stomach 
is none of the best, judging from its exhala- 
tions. His united merits led me to attempt an 
epigram on them, which, I believe, is as fol- 
lows:— 

‘When conversing with » who can disclose 
Which suffers the most—eyes, ears, or the nose?’ 
‘I repeated this epigram (continued Byron) 
to him as having been made on a mutual friend 
of ours, and he enjoyed it, as we all do some hit 


a friend. I have known people who listened 


with evident (though attempted to be suppress- 


ed) pleasure to the malicious jokes or witty sar-; dressed to him by M. de Lamartine, he would 
casm of others against them; a proof that, even have been more flattered than offended by j 

in the best people, some taints of the original | as it is not only full of beauty, but the admira 
evil of our natures remain. You think I am | tion for the genius of the English poet, which 


wrong (continued Byron) in my estimate ofhu- pervades every sentiment of the ode, is so pro. | 7 


man nature; you think I analyse my own evil | found, that the epithet which offended the mor. 
qualities and those of others too closely, and | bid sensitiveness of Byron would have been rea. 
Judge them too severely. I have need ofself- dily pardoned. M. de Lamartine is perhaps 
examination to reconcile me toall the incon- the only French poet who could have so justly 
gruities I kiscover, and to make me more leni- appreciated, and gracefully eulogized our way. 
ent to falts that my tongue censures, but that ward child of genius; and having written 59 
my heart pardons, from the consciousness of its successfully himself, his praise is most valuable, 
own weakness.” His Meditations” possess a depth of feeling, 
We should all do well to reflect on, which, though tempered by a strong religious 
the frailty of man, if it led us more readily to sentiment that makes the Christian rise supe. 
forgive his faults, and cherish his virtues;—the rior to the philosopher, bears the impress of 
one, alas! are inexterpable, but the others are | true poetical temperament, which could not fail 
the victories gained over that most difficult to | to sympathise with all the feelings, however he 
be conquered of all assailants—self; to which might differ from the reusonings of Byron.— 
victory, if we do not decree a triumph, we | Were the works of the French poet better 
ought to grant an ovation; but unhappily, the , known to the English bard, he could not, with 
contemplation of human frailty is too apt to even all his dislike to French poetry, have re. 
harden the heart and oftener creates disgust than fused his approbation to the works of M. de La. 
humility. When we dwell on vices with | martine. 
mockery and bitterness, instead of play, we may! Talking of solitude—“It has but one disad. 
doubt the efficacy of our contemplation” and vantage (said Byron) but that is a serious one— 
this,” said, Byron, “seems to me to be yourcase;_ it gives one too high an opinion of one’s self.— 
for when I hear your taunting reflections on the In the world we are sure to be often reminded 
discoveries you make in poor, erring human na- of every known or supposed defect we may 
ture; when you have explored every secret re- have; hence we can rarely, unless possessed of 
cess of the heart, you appear to me like a fallen an inordinate share of vanity, form a very exalt- 
angel, sneering at the sins of men, instead of a ed opinion of ourselves, and, in society, woe to 
fellow man pitying them. This itis that makes him who lets it be known that he thinks more 
me think you analyze too deeply; and [ would | highly of himself, than of his nighbours, as this is 
at present lead you to reflect only on the good a crime that arms every one against him. This 
that still remains in the world--for be assured | was the rock on which Napoleon foundered; he 


there is much good as an antidote to the evil 
that you know of.” 

Byron laughed, and said, **You certainly do 
not spare me; but you manage to wrap up your 
censures in an envelop almost complimentary, 
and that reconciles me to their bitterness, as 


children are induced to take physic by its being | 


disguised in some sweet substance. ‘The fallen 
angel is so much more agreeable than demon, 
as others have called me, that 1 am rather flat- 
tered than affronted, I ought, in return, to say 
something ¢rés amiable to you, in which angelic 


had so often wounded the amour propre of oth- 
ers, that they were glad to hurl him from the 
eminence that made him appear a giant and 
those around him pigmies. Jf a man or woman 
has any striking superiority, some great defect 
or weakness must be discovered to counterba- 
lance it, that their contemporaries may console 
themselves for their envy, by saying * Well, iff 
have not the genius of Mr. This, or the beauty 
or talents of Mrs. That, I have not the violent 


temper of the one, or the overweening vanity of 
the other.’ But to return to solitude, (said By- 


at least might be introduced, but I will not, as 1 ron,) it is the only fool’s paradise on earth: there | 


never can compliment those that I esteem. But | we have no one to remind us of our faults, or by 
to return to self; you know that I have been| whom we can be humilated by comparisons.— 
called not only a demon, but a French poet has | Our evil passions sleep, because they are not 
addressed me as chantre des enfers, which, lsup- excited; our productions appear sublime, be- 
pose, he thinks very flattering. 1 dare say his cause we have no kind and judicious friend to 
poem will be done in English by some Attic re- hint at our defects, and ‘to point out faults of 
sident, and, instead of a singer of hell, I shall style and imagery where we had thought our- 
be styled a hellish singer, and so go down to selves most luminous. these are the advantages 
posterity. of solitude, and those who have once tasted 

He laughed at his own pun, and said he felt them, can never return tothe busy world again 
disposed to write a quizzing answer to the! with any zest for its feverish enjoyments. — In 
French poet, in which he should mystify him. | the world (said Byron) Iam always irritable and 

“It isno wonder (said Byron) that Lam con- | violent; the very noise of the streets of a popu- 


sidered a demon, when people have taken it in- 
to their heads that | am the hero of all my own 


lous city affect my nerves : I seemed in a Lon- 
don house ‘cabined, cribbed, confined, and felt 


tales in verse. ‘They fancy one can only de-| like a tiger in too small a cage; apropos of ti- 


scribe what has actually occurred in one’s self, 
and forget the power that persons of any imagi- 


gers, did you ever observe that all’ people ina 
violent rage, walk up and down the place they 


nation possess of identifying themselves, for the are in, as wild beasts do in theirdens? I have 
time being, with the creations of their fancy.— | particularly remarked this, (continued he) and 
This is a peculiar distinction conferred on me, it proved to me, what I never doubted, that we 
for | have heard of no other poet who has been have much of the animal and the ferocious in 
identified with his works, I saw the other day Ournatures, which, lam convinced, is increased 
(said Byron) in one of the papers, a fanciful si-t by an overindulgence of our carnivorous pro- 
mile about Moore’s writings and mine. It stated pensities. It has been said that to enjoy soli- 
that Moore’s poems appeared as if they ought tude, a man must be superlatively good or bad: 
to be written with crow quijls, on rose coloured ‘I deny this, because there are no superlatives in 
paper, stamped with Cupids and flowers; and | man,—all are comparative or relative ; but had 
mine on asbestos, written by quills from the wing I no other reason to deny it, my own experience 
of an eagle--yuu laugh, but I think thisa very would furnish me withone. God knows I ne 
sublime comparison, at least, so far as I am con-| ver flattered myself with the idea of being su- 
cerned—it quite consoles me for ‘chantre d’en- perlatively good, as no one better knows his 
fer.’ By the bye, the French poot is neither a | aults than I do mine; but, at the same time I am 
philosopher nora logician; as he dubs me by this as unwilling to believe, that [ am superlatively 
title merely because I doubt that there is an | bad, yet I enjoy solitude more than I ever en- 
enfer—ergo, I cannot be styled the chantre of a joyed society, even in my most youthful days.” 
place of which I doubt the existence.— I told Byron that I expected he would one 
I dislike French verse so much (said By-| day give the world a collection of useful aphor- 
ron) that I have not read more than a few isms, drawn from personal experience. He 
lines of the one in which I am dragged into laughed and said—“Perhaps I may; those are 
public view. He calls me (said Byron) ‘Esprit | best suited to advise others who have missed the 
mystérieux, mortel, ange ou démon;’ which I road themselves, and this has been my case, I 
call very uncivil, for a well-bred Frenchman, | have found friends false,—acquaintances mali- 
and moreover one of the craft; 1 wish he would | cious,—relations indifferent,—and nearer and 
let me and my works alone, for I am sure I do | dearer connexions perfidious. Perhaps much, 


not trouble him or his, and should not know that 
he existed, except from his notice of me, which 
some good natured friend has sentme. There 
are somethings in the world, of which, like 
gnats, we are only reminded of the existence 
by their stinging us; this was his position with 
me.” 


Had Byron read the whole of the poem ad- 


if not all this, has been caused by my way ward- 
ness; but that has not prevented my feeling it 
keenly. Ithas made me look on friends as par- 
takers of prosperity—censurers in adversity— 
and absentees in distress ; and has forced me to 
view my acquaintances merely as persons who 
think themselves justified in courting or cutting 
one, as best suitsthem. But relations I regard 
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only as persons privileged to tell disagreeable 
truths, and to accept weighty obligations, as 
matters of course. You have (continued By- 
ron) my unsophisticated opinion of friends, ac- 
quaintances, and relations: of course there are 
always exceptions, but they are rare, and excep- 
tions do not make therule, All that I have 
said are but reiterated truisms that all that ad- 
mit to be just, but that few, ifany, act upon ; 
they are like the death bell that we hear toll 
for others, without thinking that it must soon 
toll for us; we know that others have been de- 
ceived, but we are too clever, or too loveable, to 
meet the same fate; we see our friends drop 
daily around us, many of them younger and 
healthier than ourselves, yet we think that 
we shall live to be old, as if we posses- 
sed some stronger hold on life than those who 
have gone before us. Alas! life is buta dream, 
from which we are only awakened by death.— 
All else is illusion ; changing as we change, and 
each cheering us in turn, until death with draws 
the veil, and showsus the dread reality. It is 
strange (said Byron) that feeling as most peo- 
ple do, life a burthen, we should still cling to it 
with such pertinacity. This is another proof of 
animal feeling: for if the divine spirit that is 
supposed to animate us mastered the animal na- 
ture, should we not rejoice at laying down the 
load that has so long oppressed us, and beneath 
which we have groaned for years, to seek a 
purer, brighter existence? Who ever reached 
the age of twenty-five (continued Byron) with- 
out feeling the tedium vite which poisons 
the little enjoyment that we are allowed to 
taste? We begin life with the hope of attain- 
ing happiness ; soon discovering that to be un- 
attainable, we seek pleasure as a poor substi- 
tute, but even this eludes our grasp, and we end 
by desiring repose, which death alone can give.” 


I told Byron that the greater part of our cha- 
gtins arose from disappointed hopes; that in 
our pride and weakness, we considered happi- 
ness as our birthright, and received infliction 
as an injustice; whereas, the latter was the ine 
vitable lot of man, and the other but the 7gnus 
fatuus that beguiles the dreary part of life, and 
sparkles but to deceive. I added that while 
peace of mind was left us, we could not be call- 
ed miserable. This greatest of all earthly con- 
solations depends on ourselves; whereas, for 
happiness we rely on others; but, as the first is 
lasting, and the second fleeting, we ought to cul- 
tivate that of which nought but our own actions 
can deprive us, and enjoy the other as we doa 
fine autumnal day, that we prize the more, be- 
cause we know that it will soon be followed by 
winter. 

“Your philosophy is really admirable (said 
Byron) if it were possible to follow it; but I sus- 
pect you are among the number of those who 
preach it the most and practice it the least, for 
you have too much feeling to have more than 
a theoretical knowledge of it. For example, 
how would you bear the ingratitude and es- 
trangement of friends—of those in whom you 
had garnered up your heart? I suspect that in 
such a case, feeling would beat philosophy out 
of the field; for I have ever found that philoso. 
phy, like experience, never comes until one 
has ceased to require its services. I have (con- 
tinued Byron) experienced ingratitude and es- 
trangement from friends, and this, more than 
all else, has destroyed my confidence in human 
nature. It is thus from individual cases that 
we are so apt to generalize. A few persons 
on whom we have lavished our friendship, with- 
out ever examining if they had the qualities re- 
quisite to justify such a preference, are found 
to be ungrateful and unworthy, and instead of 
blaming our own want of perception in the per- 
son so unwisely chosen, we cry out against poor 
human nature: one or two examples of ingrati- 
tude and selftishness prejudice us against the 
world; but six times the number of examples 
of goodness and sincerity fail to reconcile us to 
it,—so much more susceptible are we of evil 
impressions than of good. Have you not ob- 
served (said Byron) how much more prone 
people are to remember injuries than benefits? 
The most essential services are soon forgotten; 
but some trifling and often unintentional of- 
fence is rarely pardoned, and never effaced 
fromthe memory. All this proves that we have 
a strong and decided predisposition to evil; the 
tendencies and consequences of which we may 
conceal, but cannot eradicate, I think ill of the 
world, (continued Byron,) but I do not, as some 

cynics assert, believe it to be composed of 
knaves and fools. No, I consider that it is, for 
the most part, peopled by those who have not 


talents sufficient to be the first, and yet one 
degree too much to be the second.” 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this Office. 


War Exerauants.—The number of Elephants 
employed in the armies of the Mogul sovereigns 
appear almost incredible, when we — recollect the 
quantity of food necessary for each individual. ‘The 
grand Khan Kublai is said to have possessed five 
thousand, and Captain Jenkins, who was at Agra in 
1607, and delivered a letter from King James to the 
Emperor Jehangir, relates that the Emperor had 
‘twelve thousand Elephants, about six hundred with 
teeth, the rest with females and young ones.’ ‘The 
Emperor Akbar, the predecessor of Jehangir, al- 
lotted two hundred Elephants to every toman, or ten 
thousand of his calvary. 

These huge and powerful animals were trained to 
the dreadful business of war, and seemed to acquire 
a pleasure in aiding the wishes of their masters.— 
They were covered with armour formed with plates 
of steel joined together by chains, so as especially 
to defend the trunk, head, and interior parts of the 
body. On the backs of these animals wooden towers 
filled with archers, were secured, who poured down 
their missiles upon the infantry, being almost out of 
danger themselves, as the elephants were protected 
by their dense skins and superadded armour, and by 
their formidable trunks, wielded with death-dealing 
force, against the assailants. 

Can any thing be conceived more dreadful than a 
field of battle covered by several thousand combat- 
ants armed solely with swords, spears, axes, and 
missile weapons, while a host of elephants are rush- 
ing upon their ranks? At their irresistible onset, 
thousands are dashed to the earth, and trampled 
under foot—a blow with the trunk sends the stunded 
horseman to the earth—a thrust with the tusks hurls 
the terrified steed among his comrades, while the 
huge beast, urging forward his enormous weight, 
strews the ground with horrible carnage. Still he 
is under the governance of the rider who sits upon 
his neck, and his work of destruction is systemati- 
eally pursued. But his trunk is thrown aloft, his 
ears erected, his mouth expanded, and a protracted, 
shrilland piercing scream uttered: the spear ofa 
horseman has entered his nack--frantic with pain, 
he seizes his conductor with his trunk, and flings 
him into the air: he breaks from the ranks and plunges 
onwards, regardless whether ttiends or foes are de- 
stroyed, and continues his devastating course, until 
exhausted by wounds and agony he sinks at last 
among the slaughtered, destroying in his fall those 
who may have been safely conveyed through the pre- 
vious horrors in the tower upon his back? To ren- 
der the elephants more efficient in fight, large sa- 
bres, daggers and other offensive weapons were fas- 
tened to their tusks, and every care was takento in- 
spire them with fury against their opposers. 


Martrimonrat Hoax, on THE Biren Bit.—In 
The Cheltenham Chronicle of the Ist inst, a ‘* gal- 
lant gay Lothario,” tired, it would seem, of the soli- 
tary tediousness of celibacy, advertised for a wife in 
terms to the following effect.—‘* A middle-aged 
Literary Gentleman (M. A.) endowed with har- 
monious accomplishments and high connexions, 
wishes for a partner to join him in the holy bands of 
matrimony. Any property she may have will be 
settied on herself, along with what he may accumu- 
late.”? In answer to this invitation, a letter was sent 
to the advertiser’s address, to the Post Office, Chel- 
tenham, purporting to come from a Miss Laura 
Windham, who described herself as the daughter of 
an old Naval Officer deceased, and stated that she 
possessed £1,900 in her own name, in the Four per 
Cents; besides an annuity of £100 arising out of an 
estate near Exeter. This letter was drawn up with 
much seeming delicacy, and modestly expressed a 
wish for further knowledge of the advertiser, by 
whom the bait was eagerly swallowed, and a corres- 
pondence was forthwith established, which ended in 
an appointment between the parties, the gentleman 
eagerly acceding to a proposal to come over to Glou- 
cester to meet the lady and her guardians. At the 
stated hour he accordingly made his appearance; but 
old ‘Time seemed to have committed sad dilapida- 
tions both upon the person and the wardrobe of the 
** middle-aged gentleman,” whose years were cer- 
tainly on the wrong side of seventy; and his garments, 
a suit of sober black, considerably worse tor wear. 
A prelimivary meeting was held with the young 
lady’s trustees, when the rent-roll and other docu- 
ments produced were of so temptinga nature, that a 
copy of an agreement for the marriage article was 
forthwith signed. The gentleman was now all anx- 
iety to see his intended, and the blushing fair one was 
speedily introducd, when the enamoured youth made 
an attempt to lift her veil, in order to imprint a 
chaste salute—a favour which the lady modestly de- 
clined. ‘The farce was now at its height, and all the 
parties, excepting the victim himself, had much dif- 
ficulty in preserving their gravity. After a very 
satisfactory interview, the parties separated, another 
meeting being fixed, at which everything was to be 
finally arranged. Accordingly he again come over 
on Friday, but in the mean time the lady had deter- 
mined to break off the correspondence, having re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, which raised an insuper- 
able objection to its continuance, The unpleasant 
task of making this communication she deputed to her 


‘‘ guardians,” who had much didiculty in reconciling 


this sufferer from ‘* unrequited love,” to the heart- 
breaking disappointment, the ‘‘middle-aged literary 
gentleman” not being sensible, even up to the last 
moment, of the joke which was being played off upon 
him.—— Birmingham Journal. 


Lonpon Pouice.— Mansion House, Aug. 50.— 
The Rev. Mr. Smith, who is called ‘Boatswain 
Smith,” came to the justice room to complain to the 
Lord Mayor of the conduct of the police in lugging 
him through the streets from Farringdon street to 
the Compter, and to return thanks to the Lord Mayor 
for having released him from durance just as he had 
fallen into a profound sleep in his cell, after prayers 
and a glass of cold water. 

The officers stated that Mr. Smith had been locked 
up for having caused an obstruction in the streets, 
and a crowd, which enabled pickpockets to exercise 
their calling. 

Mr. Smith said the crowd who stopped to listen to 
him were notatraid of pickpockets, for they consist- 
edof poor chimney sweepers, dustmen, nightmen, 
coal whippers, and others, who were no object for 
the work of the pickpockets. 

The Lord Mayor observed, that without wishing 
at all to interfere with what Mr. Smith considered to 
be his religious duties, he could not permit obstruc- 
tions in the streets. The omnibuses were already too 
serious an evil, 

Mr. Smith—I want no more latitude that is given 
to Punch and Judy; and my object is to render bene- 
fit to my fellow citizens. 1 wish you could see with 
what attention the poor listen tome. Look at the 
present state of Billinsgate compared to what it was. 
All the fish women and poor people employed there 
are completely changed in their habits. I wish the 
people who call me a mountebank would give me a 
mountebank’s privilege. 

Mr. Goldham, the clerk of Billinsgate, who was 
present on other business, stated that the manners of 
the market had been greatly altered since Mr. Smith 
was in the habit of addressing them, and that to his 
knowledge many drunken vagabonds had reformed. 
_ The Lord Mayor said that he could have no ob- 
jection to the exercise of Mr. Smith’s calling, provi- 
ded the public were not obstructed or inconveninced 
by the selection of improper places for exhibiting in. 

GuiLpHaLt.—The same Mr. Smith mentioned 
above, the itinerant preacher, was brought before 
Alderman Kelly, yesterday, charged by King, one of 
the beadles of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, with obstruct- 
ing the footway in Farringdon street, a little before 
nine o’clock on the preceding evening. 

King said the defendantarrived with about a dozen 
boys at his heels, and a man carrying a portable pul- 
pit, having mounted which he suog a hymn and began 
a prayer. In five minutes about 200 people assem- 
bled, and in five minutes more there might have been 
1,000, the defendant having stationed himself only 
two doors from Holborn. Witness called to him to 
come down, and when he had finished his prayer he 
came down, but as hedid not seem inclined to go, 
nor the people to suffer him to go, witness ordered a 
street keeper to take him tothe Compter. The pul- 
pit was pitched on the footway. 

Mr. Savage, a common councilman, said the officer 
had very properly discharged his duty, tor he was 
sworn to remove nuisances, and was fully empowered 
by law to do so. : 


Mr. Smith’s ire was aroused by being deemed a 
nuisance, and he predicted that when Mr. Savage 
was lying on his death-bed he would alter his opinion 
and regret what he had said. He denounced the au- 
thority exercised by the constable of locking up 
whomever he pleased, of his owa motion, as tyran- 
nical. Ifa ballad-singer, or a party of musicians, or 
an exhibition of Punch and Judy, were permitted to 
have little throngs about them, why might not a 
preacher? The obstruction in each case being the 
same, why tolerate one and chase away the other? 

Mr. Savage said that musicians and singers were 
not allowed to stand about in the eity. 

Mr. Smith resumed.—He was engaged in preach- 
ing the Gospel free of charge to the poor, and in so 
doing he was accomplishing what the magistrate 
avowed they were not competentto effeet—checking 
the progress of erime. It was in obedience to Christ’s 
commands that he went forth to the streetsand lanes 
to preach the Gospel, and he could not desist from 
the practice. 

Mr. Alderman Kelly asked ifhe had been locked 
up all night. 

Mr. Smith said he had not. The Lord Mayor had 
kindly released him. 

Mr. Alderman Kelly was in doubt whether the 
officer had not gone too far in detaining him, when 
Mr. Smith showed an intention to go by descending 
from his pulpit. However, Mr. Smith might have 
avoided the interruption, by choosing a more conve- 
nient spot and an earlier hour. The good he might 
do was vitiated by the opportunity afforded for pick- 
ing pockets, when Mr. Smith chose such a public 
situation as he had inthis instance. In a thorough- 
fare like Farringdon street, a great crowd would be 
an obstruction to the public, and an annoyance to 
the house sweeper. Trusting Mr. Smith would at- 
tend to these points hereafter, he should now dis- 
charge him, 


EccLestaSTicat a Par- 
liamentary paper just published, containing returns 
of ‘* gross and net incomes of parochial benefices in 
Ireland,” we learn that 1184 returns have been 


made, showing a gross income to the amount of | 


£526,136, 7s. 4d. and a net income of £478,346, 
6s, 10d. There are also, 274 returns yet outstand. 
ing. Adding the probable amount of tithes for the 
places for which returns have not been made, we 
should have a total of £600,000, This, for the re- 
ligious instruction of about 500,000 Episcopalians, 
being at the rate of 24s. per head, man, woman, and 
child, is tolerably well; and that too, without reck~ 
oning the value of the principalities on which the 
Shovel-hat-gentry contrive, poor souls, to eke out 
something like a living. But is any one foolish 
enough to believe, that the above statements are to 


_be relied upon? We can assure our readers that 
| we, at least, are not so credulous as to receive them 
| ‘fas gospel.” We find, for instance, the income for 
| the diocese of Derry, stated at the net amount of 
£32,654, 3s. Sd., although all the returns have been 
made except seven. We have no means of stating 
how far this is from the truth; but we venture to 
say, that there is scarcely any man who is acquainte 
ed with the Diocese, that will not give their Reve- 
whom the returns made, some cre- 

it for having exaggerated on the diminishing side. 
Northern Wing. 


Tue SPaNiet THE Mitirr’s Davearer.— 
The only daughter of a wealthy miller of Spoletto, 
while playing with a large Spaniel, fell into the Ti- 
ber without the accident being perceived. The dog 
jumped immediately into the water—reached the 
little girl, and seized her strongly by her garments, 
and strove to bring her to the shore, the courageous 
~ obliged to abandon his prize. 

nable to suceced in an effort beyond his power 
the desolate creature ran immediately to his master. 
Unfortunate man! he was yet ignorant of his cala- 
mity. ‘Iie dog informs him of it by the most intel- 
ligent sign, Guided by a species of reasons, he bore 
in his mouth the bonnet of his little mistress, and 
laid it with most piteous cries at the feet of his mas« 
ter. The wretched father, overwhelmed with awful 
presentiments, exclaimed, at the distressing sight, 
‘Alas! my daughter.” Not, however, losing pre- 
sence of mind at the calamity which his mute inter- 
preter had so eloquently revealed, he rushed to the 
bank of the river and threw himself precipitately 
into the stream. The faithful dog accompanies and 
guides him the distance of several hundred yards. — 
Prodigious power of instinct! Singular and happy 
preservation! The Miller once more a father, has 
again in his arms his beloved child, already carried 
far by the progress of the waves. She is rescued 
from death almost at the moment of expiring. Hav- 
ing reached the mill, with the father carrying the 
child in his arms, the Spaniel exhibited an equal 
anxiety with his master for the fate of the girl; and 
when he saw her restored to life, he fawned upon 
her with caresses and joy. From that time he fol- 
lowed her always, and regarded her with a look of 
content, which indicated that this sensible animal 
rejoiced in the benefits it had afforded. 


A Horse wits ont Favutt.—Serjeant Bond ree 
lated the \following anecdote of himself with good 
humor: I once bought ahorse from a horse-dealer, 
warranted sound in all his points. 1 thought I had 
gota treasure, but still wished to find out if he had 
any fault. 1 therefore, when Ihad paid for him, 
said to the seller, ‘Now, my friend, you have got 
your money, and [ the horse, so that the bargain is 
closed; but do, like an honest fellow, tell me fairly 
of any fault which he has.” ‘*Why, sir,” said he, 
**you have dealt with me like a gentleman, and as 
you ask me to be frank with you, | must tell you the 
horse has one fault.” I pricked up my ears. **What 
is that, my friend?” ‘*Why, sir,” says he, ‘‘it is 
that he will not go into the yard at the Crown Inn 
Uxbridge.” ‘*Pooh, pooh,” says I, ‘‘if that’s all, I 
am not likely to put him to the trial, as I have no- 
thing to do with or to lead me to Uxbridge.” It, 
however, so happened, that I had occasion to go to 
Uxbridge, and | determined totry if my horse re- 
tained his dislike to the yard of the Crown Inn. [ 
accordingly rode up the street until I came opposite 
said to the Inn yard of the Crown. ‘I faced about,” 
the Sarjeant; “seated myself firmly in my stirrups,” 
at the same time exhibiting the attitude in which the 
feat was to be performed. Expecting a plunge from 
my horse, I struck my spurs into his sides, and 
pushed him forward into the yard; but what was 
my surprize to find him enter the yard as quietly as 
a cow that had just gone in before him. But 1 was 


not long left in doubt of what appzared to be the 
cause ot this change in his antipathies, by the land. 
lord’s coming up to him and tapping him on the 
shoulder. ‘*Ha, Jack,” says he, “Lam glad to see 
you again; Ithought I had lost you!” ‘What do 
you mean, Mr. Landlord?” ‘‘Sir,” sayshe, ‘thie 
horse was stolen from me about six months ago, and 
[ never have seen him since.” I did not much re- 
lish this piece of information,” said the Sarjeant, 
“but I could not help laughing at the conceit of 
the horse dealer, to prevent me from going to a place 
where the theft would be discovered. I wished [ 
had attended to his caution, as the sale was not regu- 
lar, and I was left to make the best torms I could 
with the Jandlord. What they were he kept to him- 
self.—Frazer’s Magazine. 


DisorveER OF THE ABYSSINIAN Women. 
—This is avery wonderful disorder, which I cannot 
ass over in silence, though the reader may think 
in fabulous and ridiculous; yet we have accounts of 
something of the same kind in the New Testament, 
which the priestsand learned men of Abyssinia be « 


lieve to be the same, This complaint is called tigre- 


. 
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tiers it is more common among the women than the 
men. The tigretier seizes the body as if witha violent 


fever, and from that turns toa lingering sickness, 
which reduces the patients to skeletons, and often 


kills them, if the relations cannot procure the pro- 


perremedy. During this sickness their speech is 
changed to a kind of of stuttering, which no one can 
understand but those afflicted with the same disorder. 
When the relations find the malady to be the real 
tigretier, they join together to defray the expenses 
of curing it; the first remedy they in general attempt, 
is to procure the assistance of a learned Doctor, 
who reads the gospel of St. John, and drenches the 
patient with cold water daily for the space of seven 
days—an application that very often proves fatal.— 
The most effectual cure, though far more expensive 
than the former, isas follows. The relations hire for 
a certain sum of money a band of trumpeters, drum- 
mers, and fifers, and buy a of quantity liquor; then 
all the young men and women of the place assemble 
at the patient’s house, to perform the following most 
extraordinary ceremony. I once was called in by a 
neighbour to see his wife, a very young woman, and 
of whom he was very fond, who had the misfortune 
to be afflicted with this disorder; and the man being 
an old acquaintance of mine, and always a close com- 
rade of the camp, I went every day, when at home, 
to see her, but Icould not be of any service to her, 
though she never refused my medicines. At this 
time I could not understand a word she said, although 
she talked very freely, nor could any of her relations 
understand her. She could not bear the sight of 
a book or apriest, for at the sight of either she 
struggled, and was apparently seized with acute ago- 
my, anda flood of tears, like blood mingled with 
water, would pour down her face from her eyes.— 
She had lain three months in this lingering state, 
living on so little that it seemed not enough to keep 
a human body alive; at last her husband agreed to 
employ the usual remedy, and, after preparing for 
the maintenance of the band, during the time it 
would take to effect the cure, he borrowed from all 
his neighbours their silver ornaments, and loaded 
her legs, arms, and neck with them.—The evening 
that the band began to play, I seated myself close by 
her side as she lay upon the couch, and about two 
minutes after the icumpetshad begun to sound, I ob- 
served her shoulders begin to move, and soon after- 
wards her head and breast, and in less than a quarter 
ofan hour she sat upon her couch. The wild look 
she had, though sometimes she smiled, made me 
draw off to a greater distance, being almost alarmed 
to see one nearly a skeleton move with such strength; 
her head, neck, shoulders, hands and feet, all made a 
strong motion to the sound of the music, and in this 
manner she went on by degrees until she stood upon 
her Jegsupon the floor. Afterwards she began to 
dance, and at times to jump about, and at last, as the 
music and noise of the singers increased, she often 
sprang three feet from the ground. When the music 
slackened, she would appear quite out of temper, but 
when it became lounder, she would smile and be de- 
lighted. During this exercise, she never showed 
the least symptom of being tired, though the musi- 
cians were thoroughly exhausted ;and when they stop- 
ed to refresh themselves by drinking and resting a 
Tittle, she would discover signs of discontent. Next 
day, according to custom inthe cure of this disorder, 
she was taken into the market place, where jars of 
maiz or tsug were set in order by the relations, to 
give drink to the musicians and dancers. When the 
crowd had assembled, and the music was ready, she 
was brought forth and began to danceand throw her- 
self into the maddest postures imaginable, and in 
this manner she kept on the whole day. ‘Towards 
evening she began to let fall her silver ornaments 
from her neck, arms, and legs, one at a time, so that 
in the course of three or four hours she was stripped 
of every article A relation was continually kept 
going after her as she danced, to pick up the orna- 
ments and afterwards deliver them to the owners 
from whom they were borrowed. As the sun went 
down, she made a start with such swiftness that the 
fastest runner could not come up with her, and, when 
at the distance of about two hundred yards, she drop- 
ped on a sudden asif shot. Soon afterwards, « young 
man, on coming up with her, fired a matchlock, over 
her body, and struck her upon the back with the 
broad side of his large knife, and asked her name, 
to which she answered as when in her common senses, 
a sure proof of her being eured; for, during the time 
of this malady, those afflicted with it never answer to 
their Christian name. She was now taken upin a 
very weak condition and carried home, and a priest 
came and baptized her again in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost, which ceremoney con- 
cluded her cure.—Pearce’s Adventures in Abyssi- 
nid. 

An Unpeasant Discovery.—A few days ago, a 
wealthy tradesman, carrying on business in the city, 
and having a country residence in Surrey, found in 
the bed-room of his wife a shirt-collar, which he 
knew did not belong to him. He questioned her as 
to how such an article could get there, but she affect- 
ed to treat the matter lightly, and endeavoured to 

rsuade him that it must be one of his own, or had 

een changed for one of his at the wash. Her man- 
ner, however, was confused, and such as led to a 


suspicion on the part of her husband, that there was 


something strange in the business, and he therefore 


determined on sifting it tothe bottom. With this 
view he first called on the family laundress, and ask- 
ed to see the things which his wife had sent to be 
washed. His request, after some hesitation, was 
complied with, and on looking them over, he, to his 


utter surprise and consternation, found among them 
several dickeys, colars, stockings, one or two shirts, 
all of which bore the initials, and some the name at 
full length, of a young man holding a situation ina 
publie establishment, and who was in the habit of 
occasionally visiting at his house. He also examined 
the jewels and trinkets belonging to his wife, and 
found that many valuable articles were missing, and 
of which she could give no satisfactory account. He 
next applied to an experenced officer to assist him 
in the business. The officer accompanied him to 
the lodgings of the supposed Lothario, where they 
found him confined to his bed by illness. On the 
officer hinting the nature of the visit he affected much 
indignation, and, refusing to give them the slighest 
information on the subject, ordered them out of the 
place. ‘They, however, ascertained that a lady an- 
swering the deseription of the wife of the applicant, 
frequently visited the suspected party, and generally 
remained for some time with him. ‘The lady im- 
plicated in the unpleasant affair has six fine children 
living, and has, up to the time of the discovery, liv- 
ed on the most affectionate terms with her husband. 
The circumstance is likely to engage the talents 
and attention of the gentlemen of the long robe, to 
whom such jobs are by no means unacceptable. 
London paper. 


From the Baltimore American of Tuesday. 
GRAND BALLOON ASCENSION, 

Mr. Durant’s second ascension in his Balloon from 
Federal Hill, took place yesterday in the most im- 
posing and beautiful style. Fears had been entertain- 
ed in the morning, that the wind was too high for the 
zronaut, adventurous as heis, to undertake the feat; 
but in the afternoon it moderated, and about the hour 
appointed was no more than a gentle breeze. The 
amphitheatre was filled atan early hour,not densely, 
but with a very large number of the most respecta- 
ble citizens of both sexes. The ladies appeared de- 
terminedto patronize Mr. Durant in earnest, this 
time. It is difficult to estimate with accuracy the 
number present, but upon the supposition that the 
enclosure would contain six thousand, there must 
have been more than four thousand within. The 
hill without was covered with a countless multitude, 
and the wharves and piers on both sides of the basin, 
as well as the eminences in the neighborhood, were 
crowded, 

Precisely at half past four,—or, if there was any 
variation, a minute or two before,—Mr. Durant, hav- 
ing taken his place in the ear with that coolness and 
firmness which always astonish the spectator of his 
daring excursions, rose slowly, in the most splendid 
style, amid the shouts of the admiring multitudes. 
He scattered in the garden copies of appropriate 
verses, and ascending gradually, let down at a 
short distance a live rabbit attached to a parachute, 
which descended safely a few hundred yards east 
of the starting place, and was brought back to the 
garden ina few minutes. ‘The direction which he 
took was due east, and he continued in sight of the 
hill for about thirty minutes. He then appeared to 
descend, and was hid by the line of trees bounding 
the eastern horizon, but we learn that he re-ascend- 
ed soon after, and was seen about twenty minutes 
longer, sailing away towards the Eastern Shore. He 
intormed us a short time before he ascended, that 
from the direction of the wind he would go to that 
shore of the Bay, and we imagine from his rising 
again and continuing up while he gradually vanished 
in the distance,fthat he was then carrying his pur- 
pose into execution, When last seen, by our caleu- 


crossing. 


lation, he must have been over the Bay, which he 
would have avoided, had he not designed to attempt 


Ab! ope, and bid me not depart! 

Grant this to me, a little wight, 

All wand’ring through the moonless night! 
Fear not, I pray thee, for I am 

More harmless than a timid lamb!” 

A tale so touching moved me quite 

That up L rose, and struck a light; 

The door I oped, and there, behold! 

A child, all trembling with the cold. 

His shoulders little wings sustained, 
Quite soaked and dripping with the rain, 
Upon his back « quiver hung, 

And in his hand a bow unstrang, 

I drew him in, and near the fire 

I placed him, at his own desire; 

His hands I warmed within my own, 

And strove to make him feel at home; 
The water from his hair | wrang,— 

But ere this kindness I had done, 

His hands from mine he straight withdrew, 
And then discourse with me renewed. 
**Come now,” said he, ‘‘and let us prove 
If damage to my bow’s accrued} 

Perhaps the rain has spoiled it quite, 

*T has been so very wet to-night.” 

With that he stretched it to the most, 
And then he cried, ‘*Let’s see, mine host! 
1 think ’t will drive this barbed dart?” 
He twanged, and with it pierced my heart! 
Then leaping up, he laughed amain, 
‘Rejoice with me,” he now exclaimed; 
“*My bow is sound, my triend, you see— 
But what a wretch I’ve made of thee!” 


GASCOIGNE’S 
Praise of the Fair Bridges, afterwards Lady Sands 
on her having a scar in her forehead. 


[George Gascoigne was a writer of some nete in 
the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth; was 
educated as a lawyer; afterwards became a soldier 
in the wars of the Low Countries; and died in 1577. 
His poetry is remarkable for the sweet and harmo- 
nious flow of its versification; and the following has 
been mentioned by Warton, as possessing a delicacy, 
rarely to be metin the poems of that age. The lady 
who was the subject of these lines, was Catharine, 
the daughier of Lord Chandos, wife of William, 
Lord Sands. ] 


In Court, whoso demands, 
What dame doth most excel— 
For my conceit, I needs must say, 
Fair Bridges bears the bell. 


Upon whose lovely cheek, 
To prove my judgment true, 
The rose and lily seem to strive 
For equal change of hue. 


And therewithal, so well 
Her graces all agree, 
_ No frowning there dare once presume 
in her sweet face to be. 


Although some lavish lips 
Which like some other best, 
Will say, the blemish on her brow 
Disgraceth all the rest. 


Thereto, I thus reply:— 
God wot, they little know 

The hidden cause of that mishap, 
Nor how the harm did grow. 


For when Dame Nature first 
Did frame her heavenly face, 

And thoroughly bedecked it 
With goodly gleams of grace; 


He was aided on this oceasion, as before, in his 
preparations by a number of scientific gentlemen o | 
our city, Who entered into his arrangements with 
the liveliest interest. The weather was all that 


est accident occurred to mar the universal pleasure, 


could be desired—mild and clear—and not the slight- |. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


From*the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
ODE ON CUPID. 
Translated from the Greek Cy Anacreon, by John Thomas, 


The dusky night (its gloomy veil) 

O’er heav’n’s arch had long prevailed, 
When th’ Great Bear had now began 

To turn towa’rds th’ old Bootes’ hand; 
And all the tribes of busy men, 
Fatigued by toils their tasks suspend: 
Then Cupid from Olympus high _ . 
Descends, and quickly hither hied;— 
My door he sought, and loud!y knocked, 
Admission claimed, and tried the lock. 
raps?” said I, thus destroys 
My dreams, and sleep, that I enjoy?” 
But he exclaimed, ‘*Pray ope the door; 
Tis I, a child—I want no more 

Than shelter from the pelting storm; 
I’m wet and cold, and seek to warm. 


My shiv’ring limbs upon your hearth; 


It liked her so well; 
** Lo, here,” quoth she, **a piece, 
For perfect shape, that passeth all 
Apelles’ work in Greece. 


This bait may chance to catch 
The greatest god of love, 

Or mighty, thundering Jove himself, 
That rules the roast above.” . 


But out, alas! these words 
Were vaunted all in vain; 

And some unseen were present there, 
Poor Bridges, to thy pain. 


For Cupid, crafty boy, 
Close in a corner stood, 

Not blindfold then, to gaze on her— 
1 guess it did him good! 


Yet, when he felt the flame 
*Gan kindle in his breast, 

And heard Dame Nature boast, by her 
To break him of his rest; 


His hot, new-chosen love 
He changeth into hate: 

And suddenly, with mighty mace, 
*Gan rap her on the pate. 


It grieved Nature much 
lo see the cruel deed: 
Me-seems, I see her, how she wept 
To see her darling bleed. 


“¢ Well, yet,” quoth she, ‘‘ this hart 
Shall have some help, I trow:” 
And quick with skin she covered it, 

That whiter is than snow. 


Wherewith, Dan Cupid fled, 
For fear of further blame; 


When, angel-like, he saw her shi 
When he had smite with shame” 


Lo, thus was Bridges hurt, 


In cradle of her kind. 
The coward Cupid broke his bow, 
To wreak his wounded mind. 


The scar still there remains— 
No force—there let it be. 

There is no cloud that can eclipse 
So bright a sun as she, 


THE WATER-DRINKER. 
(From the German of Gleim.) 

Drink, thou pale-eyed moody skinker, 
Bacchus-hater, water-drinker— 

Drink the ruby wine; 
’T will give thee many days, and jolly, 
And chase away pale melancholy 

From those cheeks of thine. 


Not a longing but it filleth, 

Not a sorrow but it stilleth, 
Each and every one; 

And the greatest of earth’s sages 

Said the same in other ages— 
Even Soloinon. 


Say! thou wiser than the wisest, 

Beams the water that thou prizest, 
Like the wine-cup’s whirl? 

Lo! it twinkles, bright and glowing, 

Like the eye with tears o’erflowing, 
Of a laughing girl, 


**See!” the water-sot replieth, 

**Water in its brightness vieth 
With the wine-tree’s soul; 

And longer liveth, wiser thinketh, 

The sober sage that never drinketh 
Of thy boasted bowl.” 


Well, give me the wine-god’s berry: 
‘They that are more wise than merry, 
Let them drink with thee. } 
Water seasons not my dishes, 

’Tis a tipple for the fishes, 
Not a drink for me. 


MARRIED. 


On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Hughes. Mr. WM. W 


WALLACE, to Miss ANN BYRNES, all of this city. 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Tho 
Mr. RALPH SNEAD, to Miss ELIZABET 


mas G. Allen, 
ESHER, 


On the evening of the 3d inst. by the Rev. H. Morton 
JOHN B. BISPHAM, to MARTHA L. daughter of Isaa 
Collins, of this city. 


On Tuesday, by Alderman Ash, DAVID W. SCHOLE- 


FIELD, of Chester count 
Delaware county. 


y, to MARY HOLLOWELL, of 


On Monday, 7th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, Dr. THOS. 


DILLARD, of the U. 8. Navy, to Miss MAT 
ter of Henry Kuhl, Esq. of this city. 


ILDA, daugh- 


On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Zeiotes Fuller, Mr. ISAAC 
A. STEVENS, of Massachusetts, but late of Newton, Con- 
necticut, to Miss ELIZA MATILDA, daughter of Mr. 
William Kennedy, of this city. 

_ Ou Wednesday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Rus- 
ling. Mr. DAVID BLISSARD, to Miss SARAH COXE, of 
the Nortbern Liberties. 

By the Right Rev. Bishop White,’Mr. RICHARD T. 
KING, of Cayuga county, State of New York, to Miss 
HANNAH C, daughter of Tiberius Jefferson Bryant, Esq. 
of Philadelphia county, State of Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. M.M. Carll, Mr. WM. 
HARBESON, to Miss LYNDAMPA, daughter of Joseph 
Randall, Esq. 


On Tuesday evening, 13th August, by the Rev. Samuel 


Sneyd, BENJAMIN I. BOND, of this city, to Miss BLI- 
ZABETH RUSSUM, formerly of Baltimore. 

On Tuesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Brant- 
ley, J. EVANS YOUNG, of Rockland, Del. to ESTHER 
D, B. daughter of Thomas Shewell, Esq. of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev Geo. C. Potts, 
Mr. JAS. A. LOUGHEAD, of this city, to Miss BLIZA- 
BETH, daughter of the Jate John Hart, Esq. of Tinicum, 
Delaware county. 

On the evening of the 29th ult. by the Rev, Geo. Chan- 
dler, Mr. JOHN FOSTER, to Miss HANNAH BUMM, 
both of Kensington. 

On Saturday evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. Jos. Lyburn, 
Mr. JAMES W. EDWARDS, of Philadelphia, to Mis 
HANNAH FLETCHER, of Wilmington, Del. 


DIED. 


On Sunday morning, Mrs. REBECCA, wife of Charles 
G. Johnson. 

On Monday morning, Mrs. SUSANN 4 BROWN, in the 
78th year of her age. 

On the Qist ult. Mr. JOSIAH C. BENDER, in the 35th 
year of his age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, ELIZABETH ROBERTS, youn- 
gast daughter of Joseph Roberts, after a protracted illness. 

On the Ist inst. after a lingering illness, Mrs. CELESTE 
BUJAC, aged 55 years, consort of John L. Bujac, Esq. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Miss FRANCES H. GUYANT. 

On Tuesday evening, the Ist inst, Mrs. CHRISTIANN 
SMITH, wife of Mr. Charles Smith, and youngest daugh- 
ter of John Gamber, of Blockley, aged 29 years, after a 
short illness. 

On Tuesday evening, after along and severe illness 
Mrs. RACHEL, wife of Richard 8. Risley. 

On Wednesday morning, THOMAS UFFINGTON 
NATT, infant son of Thomas J. Natt. 

On Monday, 4th inst. Miss ANN WALKER, daughter 
of Robert and Ann Walker, after a protracted and pain- 
ful illness, which she bore with christian fortitude. 

On Tuesday morning, 15th inst. SAMUEL, son of Sam- 
uel Brown, aged 6 years. 

In New Orleans, on the 15th ult, of the prevailing epi- 
demic, Mr. ALFRED SHINN, a native of New Jersey, 
aged about 31 years. 

At New Orleans, on the 14th ultimo, Mr. SAMUEL M. 
THOMAS, in the 224 year of his age, son of Jos. Thomas, 
of Trenton. 

On Wednesday morning, in the 90th year of her age, 
CATHERINE WARE, widow of the late John Ware, of 
the Northern Liberties. 
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